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-yman’s Confusion and 


ncompetence 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Events are not kind to 
the Administration’s inner ego these days. As 
a result there is some evidence of the develop- 
vent of a sort of inferiority complex. Gone is the 
sreness of touch of the Roosevelt Administration. In 

s place is a fumbling tour h and an exhaustion of re- 
survefulness. so that the Truman Administration gives 
he appearance of being unable to even give the ap- 
earance of competence in handling more than one 
ing at a time. A year ago domestic problems were 
oing along under fair control, but our foreign 
iplomacy could hardly have been more inept. Today 
Dit foreign poli Vv is beginning to show control and 
lirection, but the Administration’s domestic policy is 

thing of confusion. apart at the seams, with a look 
in its eye as of a mental wandering. 

The Administration's labor policy has taken such 
an unexpected turn as to be nearly preposterous, either 
onthe basis of sound labor relations or on political 
hasis with an election only a few months off. In 
neither sense has it been constructive. 

That realization has now dawned sufficiently in 
political circles here to have had a sobering effect on 
the hysterical policy advovated by the Administration, 
a policy which in itself was a public confession of 
futility and frustration. One good result of this reali- 
zation is the almost inevitable veto of the Case bill. 
The only thing that can change this is the impending 
maritime strike. If the political plans of Harry 
Bridges and Joe Curran impel them into a pitched 
battle with the Administration, President Truman may 
sign the Case Bill. In a sense, it is up to Bridges and 
Cirran whether or not the Case Bill becomes law. 

As for the Administration's price policy, it is now 
impossible to talk of such a thing. It no longer exists 
sathing of reality. meaning or direction, Chester 
Bowles still makes very sound speeches about the 

ger of inflation: and he is obviously quite right in 
what he says. But Bowles now reminds one of Marshal 

Jofite’s famous romanticism from the front in World 
War | in which he reported that his center was pierced, 
his left flank rolled up, his right flank turned, but that 
mevertheless he was attacking. And Bowles is making 
mprerhes! 

Itis becoming diffeult to see on what basis the Tru- 
See ninistration can go to the people for support 

fall ++. OF next fall for that matter. Relief from 

Whe discordan ies of the Administration’s “playing by 
fr may be more in the public mind. For the Truman 
Otchestra is beginning to give the appearance of the 
: tand Sullivan picture of a performance “played 

lerrified amateurs.” : 


One evidence of this attitude on the part of the 
public was the 


, ' reaction here this week to David 
pineky's suggestion of the creation of an inde- 
" political ‘party by labor before the convention 
¢ United Hatters. Cap and Millinery Workers 


Miational Union. 


Dubinsky is one labor leader whom official Wash- 


in regards with the greatest respect. In this case 
ihie ie expressed the wave of- feeling in 
ington organized labor. Because. oficial Wash- 
: also understands this, and because of their 
pect for Dubinsky, the latter's speech has had an 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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An Editorial— 
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‘Lhe Meaning of the wuropean Klections 


LECTIONS have taken place recently in three 
BK important countries of Kurope—in France, Italy, 

and Czechoslovakia. Their aggregate population 
is about 100.000.000—about half of Western Europe, 
and therefore the election results are important and 
indicative of the situation on the continent at the 
present time. internal issues were primary in Italy 
only. Freed from Mussolini’s tyranny, the country 
had to decide the fate of its monarchy. Compromised 
by twenty years of collaboration with the fascists and 
ten years of collaboration with the Nazis, monarchism 
had to bear the consequences. Now the democratic 
world can greet the Italian Republic among its great 
democracies. A great step forward has been made. 

In the other elections, international issues were 
paramount. The central issue was Communism, which 
was tantamount to the question—“pro-Soviet or pro- 
democratic orientation?” About 20 percent in Italy, 
26 percent in France, voted for Communism. In the 
Bohemian parl of Czechoslovakia the percentage rose 
to almost 40; but this figure is misleading. The pe- 
culiar svstem of obligatory voting followed means that 
the uninterested and politically unintelligent voters 
(15 to 25 percent) cast their ballots in favor of the 
strongest party——which controls the police and is 
most vociferous. Without this deceptive element. the 
Czechoslovak vote in favor of the Soviet orientation 
would probably correspond to the Vrench or Italian 
level of 20 to 26 percent. 

This constitites-the maximum attained by the. Com- 
munists in Western Europe. It is considerably higher 
than in the nations living under Soviet domination, 
such as Hungary and Austria, or—if free elections 
were permitted—in Poland or Rumania. But it obvi- 
ously is the apex of postwar popular sympathy for 
Soviet policy. and only a decrease can be xxpected in 
the future. 

Democratic Socialist parties have suffered every. 
where, so far asa comparison with previous elections 


is possible, Their losses correspond to the degree of 
their collaboration with the local Communist: party. 
In Czechoslovakia, where dissension between Socialists 
and Communists disappeared almost completely, the 
Socialists fell to the level of a second rate party. In 
France, they opposed Communism quite vigorously 
during the electoral campaign, and their losses were 
less considerable; the decrease is only in the number 
of deputies, not in the popular vote. 


* * * 


Tu: other parties, to the right of the Socialists, have 
been more successful than was expected. They form 
a majority in France and in Italy, The abolition of 
the monarchy in Italy was achieved by only a slight 
majority. A trend to the right is discernible in 
Western Europe. and it represents the reaction of a 
great part of the population against dangers of totali- 
tarian Communism, and consequent dependence upon 
Russia. In Greece, the monarchy was successful only 
as a reaction against the EAM uprising and the 
Communist drive for power. In Hungary, in Austria 
and in Poland, the strengthening of the conservative 
forces is the answer of the people to domination by 
a small Communist minority. 

It-would be a mistake to exaggerate the meaning of 
the shifts on the European scene as reflected in the 
elections. There were no-landslides, only indications 
of new trends and gradual change. No decisive results 
were produced. The general instability in interna- 
tional relations produces vacillations rather than 
stability in the individual countries. Everything is 
heading toward a crucial decision hetween ,Kast and 
West. 

The elections were merely a symptom that about 
three-quarters of the people of Western Europe are 
in favor of the Western orientation. But Europe is 
wailing for positive action on the part of the demo- 
cratic powers, for great leadership and initiative. 
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Ideas in action; events as they 
retlect social tendencies 








Bevin Puts It Up to Stalin 


E tin Bevin made an eloquent plea to the British Parliament on June 4. Quoting 


Litvinov, he said that now more jhan ever, 
United Nations work effectively.” 


aim “will be to make the 


realism: “I am not unduly pessimistic, 


“peace is indivisible.” Britain’s basie 


Bevin called for 


/but one has to look facts squarely in the face, 


however unpleasant, and it is no use wrapping up one’s thoughts in obscure diplomatie 


” 


language. 


The lurking danger of total war forces masses of people to take an active interest 


in foreign policy—not to leave 
small nations leave the settlement of 

“Only if 
guarantee of permanent peace.” 
blocked the 


The problem has 


Russia enters freely 


speech, Russia has making 
of an enduring peace. 
find a 


Moscow’s approach to peace and to the 


been “to common approach.” 


United Nations has been opposed to that 


of Washington and London; hence Molo- 


toy accuses Bevin and Byrnes of “yang- 
ing up” on him! 
“The security of all countries must 


not be sacrificed by each country concen- 


security,” Bevin 
Soviet 


represent the 


trating on its own 


pleaded, theory 
“that they 


ihat they 


repudiating the 
alone workers, 


alone are democrati that 
L or 


“This 


other governments are “either Fas« 


rypto-Fascist” or reactionary 


leads to the idea that the security of 
Russia can only be maintained when 
every country in the world has adopted 
the Soviet system. This, I think, is 
a wyent obstacle to peace.” For British 
labor “to adopt the Soviet system would 
be really retrogre ive.” 

Bevin gave unreserved approval! to 


the American proposal for a 25-year alli- 


ance of the Big Four to guarantee Euro- 


pean peace against any danger of the 


resurgence of German militarism or 
Nazism. This offer, he 
portunity which may not come again, and 
that it 


would have 


said, IS an Op- 


spurned hy 
Rus- 


he regretted 
Molotov. It 


was 


given the 


sians far more security than “the harnes- 
sing of a few weak satellite states as 
buffers between them and possible future 


aygression.” 
Since the 


declared that it is “ 


tig Four cannot agree, Revin 
perfectly reasonable” 
nations con- 


to call in the other smaller 


cerned, for whom the ending of the per- 
state of war is 
Instead Molotov insists that 
rs agree on 


sisting prerequisite to 
recovery. 
the big and 


powe treaties 


foree them upon other nations. However 
the big powers cannot reach agreement 
xs long as Soviet Russia will not compro- 
collaborate. This “is an in- 
tolerable situation and we shall 
vet peace if that goes on... . 
cannot be left in this undecided 
The effect of the deadlock is to paralyze 
block rehabilitation. ‘“‘Whole 
nveas of Europe go hungry because we 
can't agree.” 

Britain favors transfer of the Saar to 
France, but “prefers that 
problem should be considered as 2 whole 
before that final step is taken. ... The 
Potsdam Agreement envisages Germany 
being treated as a whole,” 
hetween zones. “We cannot 
that the Soviet 
place, 
open for 


mise and 
never 
The world 
state.” 


trade and 


the German 


with free trade 
accept the 
position 


zone iS an e€Xx- 


clusive while our zone is wide 


inspection and we are subject 
to accusations for which there is not the 
slightest justification.” 

The British Foreign Minister ridiculed 
charge that the USA 


formed an anti-Soviet 


and 
bloc. 
Their cooperation and agreement is due 
to similarity of approach—a democratic 
appproach—and their common traditions 


the Soviet 


Britain have 


and community of interests. 


~ * 
As Italian Church 
Italian bells rang out in com- 
Democracy memoration of the sec- 
Survives and anniversary of 
Italy’s liberation from 
Fascism, it was announced that Italy 


was also liberated from monarchism by 
the elections of June 1 and 2. Further- 
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it solely to diplomats, 


Bevin continued. Nor can the 


international problems to the big powers. 
into the European settlement can there be any 
Sut thus'far, 


Bevin made it very clear in his forthright 





more, the Communist Party received a 
setback. The voting for the 573 deputies 
who will meet June 24 to write a consti- 
tution was: 

SEATS IN 
VOTES ASSEMBLY 
7,876,874 196 
4,606,509 116 
. 4,204,741 107 
5,570,355 137 


totalitarianism 


PARTY 
Christian Democrats... 
EID sccctninsinciiensiciiniatie ; 


Communists 





i 





has 
rejected by the 
Republic will not be 
of the Soviet type, but a real democracy. 
This also means that the idea of fusion 


Thus Communist 
overwhelmingly 


Italian people. The 


been 


between the Communists and Socialiste 


has been given a death blow. As in other 
nations where some degree of freedom 
prevails, the Communist 


wave is sub- 


siding, slowly but surely.-And the lialian 
CP is not a truly Bolshevik party, but 
a gigantic political machine, 


a Tammany Hall organization. 


resembling 
L'Uomo Qualunque, Giannini’s 
edly neo-Fascist 
1,164,152 votes. 

As in France, the problem of the So- 
cialists remains—whether to work with 
the Christion democratic with 
the totalitarian Communists. It is im- 
possible for the 
playing the old game of holding the 
balance of power between the two with- 


alleg- 


movement, got only 


forces or 


Socialists to continue 


out continued loss of prestige 
The need is for independent, 
dynamic leadership in the fight for social 
democracy. 

It is 


and popu- 
larity. 


important to remember that in 
the liberal Catholic parties of Europe, 
particularly the Christian Democrats in 
Italy and the MRP in France, there are 
strong Christian Socialist trends. 

In France the Popular Republican 
Movement (Catholic and liberal) gained 
more than 1,000,000 votes: the Commu- 
nists gained about 140,0000: 
ists lost 4,000. 

One unexpected result of the elections 
in Algeria was that the Moslem Na- 
tionalists recently released from prison 
won 11 of 13 seats given to Moslem non- 
citizens in the provincial government. 


* a 7 


“A high Allied mili- 


the Social- 


Trends 


tary source” has esti- 
in Russia mated that the Soviet 
armed forces total 


6,000,000 at present, and the long-range 
strength planned will be 4,500,000 men, 
the AP reported on June 2. In the new 
five-year plan the highest priority is 
given to the development of the atom- 
bomb. According to this expert the Rus- 
sians will not be able to manufacture the 
atombomb before 1948 at the earliest. 
Thus despite Russia’s desperate need 
of manpower to rebuild devastated areas, 


the Red Army is the strongest in the 


world, and can expand faster than any 
other army. 
The same source said that there is no 


sign of any split between the military 
leaders, headed by Marshals Vasilevsky, 
Antonov and Zhukov, and the Communist 
Party and NKVD apparatus. The voices 
of those civilians urging cooperation with 
the democratic world, such as Litvinov 
and Maisky, have been muffled. The 
ultra-nationalists are led by Molotov, 
who follows a policy of aggressive ex- 
pansion, especially in the Middle East. 




































































































































































































































Electioneeri 


“Renunciation of 
war or mass ex- 
termination of hu- 
manity,” is the new 
slogan of General Douglas MacArthur, 
writes Martin Sommers, foreign editor 
of the Satevepost (May 25). MacArthur 
has renounced presidential ambitions 
and is determined to devote himself to a 
bigger job: first, the reconversion of 
Japan into a democratic nation, and, 
second, campaigning against World War 
Ill. According to Sommers (and other 
reports) he is doing an excellent job in 
Japan. MacArthur does not believe 
there is any great danger of a re- 
surgence of Japanese imperialism if the 
USA intelligently exploits our present 
advantage to encourage democracy. It 
will be interesting to see whether it is 
possible for a conquering nation to treat 
the vanquished decently for long. Mac- 
Arthur has in effect imposed a demo- 
cratic constitution and government upon 
the Japanese. He has insisted upon 
drastic social reforms, generally pro- 
gressive. This is almost unprecedented 
in history. Will it work? Certainly the 
administration of Japan by the USA 
contrasts dramatically with the muddled 
adminisii: ion of Germany by the four 
powers. 

MacArthur does not believe in ap- 
of Soviet Russia, reports 
neither doce. he believe in 
colonial imperialism. He is convinced 
that in modern wars the victors as well 
as the vanquished are losers, and that 
an atomic bomb war will destroy civiliza- 
He thinks the press, the radio and 
should stop glorifying military 


Reconversion 
of MacArthur 


peasement 


Sommeis; 


tion. 
movies 
heroes. 


Concentration of 

Trouble Ahead the Yugoslay army, 
in Trieste Zone reinforced . by 
Russian divisions, 

along the Morgan Line dividing Venezia 
Giulia, are increasing fears of a coup at 
Trieste by Tito’s totalitarians. The Red 
Marshal recently told his troops that 
“great events are maturing and are now 
near,” exhorting his followers “to do 
their duty as soldiers and as Commu- 
nists.” Large stores of hidden arms have 
been seized in raids by Allied police in 
the British and American zones. Tito 
and Stalin are determined to gain posses- 


two 







ng in Milan, Italy 





sion of Trieste as essential to the contd 






of the whole Danubian region and w 
Balkans. 


THE ATOMAGE TAKES SHAPE 


Ix the past Dean Acheson has helpd 
to sell Byrnes on the idea that capitu 
to Stalin would “overcome s 
Now he is bitterly disillusion 
according to Drew Pearson, who quote 
him: 


tion 
pision.” 


“Russia is like a sneak-thief walking 
down the street, trying door latches 
if the police come along, they'rt 
merely walking. But if they finds 
latch unlocked and the police arent 
looking, they'll slide in.” 

« * * 

@ The preparations by the US bor 
ernment to break the threatened mate 
time strike have been so successtil 
evidently, that Curran and Bridges mt 
scared and ready to retreat. Perhap 
they want to postpone the strike, 
which political motives will superctit 
economic demands, until it can be mate 
international in scope. 

ve ™ * 

@ In Japan the American occupate 
troops number only one-fourth of 
percent of the Japanese population; i 
Austria the Red Army numbers 6.6 pet 
cent of the population. 

* * * 

@ Hussein Ala, Iranian Ambasseet 
to Washington, is repudiated, and #™ 
shuffling of the Cabinet in Tebe! an 
taking place, as the result of ™ 
triumph of Soviet Russian expansions 
poliey. 


@ Sigmund Zulawski resigned frva 
the executive committee of the Pe 
Socialist Party—the fake one created 
Communists as camouflage— in P 
against broken promises. Among 4 
things, old independent Socialists ¢ 
to office were ousted by the party 
who are subservient to Moscow. 

- 


@ Dr. Jose Giral, head of the Spat 


Government-in-Exile, charged that 
British armament firm of Vickers 
strong is financing the construct 
at least four giant new battleships 

Franco Spain. 
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LEVEN years ago Congress passed 
ae Wagner Act to diminish in- 

dustrial strife by encouraging col- 
jective bargaining. Employers were for- 
pidden to discriminate against employees 
pecause of union activity. Provisions 
were made for elections among em- 
plovees when disputes arose over repre- 
sentation. 

The act was one part of a govern- 
mental policy that included the Norris- 
JaGuardia anti-injunction law and the 
Railway Labor Act. 

It is unneeessary to rehearse the near- 
revolutionary events that marked the 
passage of the Wagner Act, the extra- 
ordinarily rapid unionization of workers, 
the initial resistance to that organiza- 
tion and the court battles over the act’s 
provisions as interpreted by the NLRB. 
But it was not then generally realized 
that the Wagner Act would give rise to 
many problems with which it was not 
prepared to cope. 

The act was part of a policy con- 
stituting the foundation of a labor rela- 
tions edifice—but not the whole struc- 
ture. In one particular the Wagner 
Act has been a success—it has put 
many employees on the road to collective 
bargaining. As a result of its operations, 
trade union membership has risen from 
alittle over 3,000,000 to some 15,000,000. 

But the act has been much less suc- 
eessful in reducing labor disputes. This 
year promises to be a record one for 
such disputes. Why are disputes and 
strikes on the increase? The answer 
lies in the fact that the act did not pro- 
vide the necessary machinery to adjust 
the inevitable multiplication of diffierl- 
ties once the latent demand for collective 
bargaining was released. 

The only machinery that we then had 
and still have to adjust these disputes 
is the Conciliation Service of the De- 
partment of Labor which owes its exist- 
mee to a line in the organic act create 
ing the Department in 1913, and which, 
structurally and functionally, has not 
progressed much further than when it 
was created, 

Neither in 1918 when the Department 
i Labor was set up nor in 1935 when 
the Wagner Act was passed, was there 
awareness in Congress or in the Gov- 
tmment of the need for planning meth- 
ws for conciliating and arbitrating dis- 
putes. The result was that many dis- 
pies which might have been settled de- 
Weloped into strikes. There was one ex- 
‘tion, however. The Railway Labor 
Att of 1926, amended in 1934, formulated 
Mthods and procedures for adjusting 
fsputes as a continuous, logical and 
mierly process. On the whole this act 
“worked reasonably well, despite its 
trent breakdown. 

hevitably, an increase of labor diffi- 
utes brings with it outcries for “a 
by with teeth,” for stringent regula- 
‘ms of one sort or another. 


¥. » 


Doane the war, the War Labor Dis- 
Wits Act was passed in the hope of 
trinishing strife, But it was far from 
Meessful even though it gave the War 
bor Board power to “provide by or- 
the wages and hours and all other 
~d and conditions” customarily in- 
in collective bargaining agree- 
Nents, 
Quasi-compulsory arbitration as a stop 
“4 Policy during the wax may have 
ag good Points but as peace-time 
ma - has nothing to recommend it. 
— 2, arbitration will not stop 
het dia The Kansas State Industrial 
estes Rot do so. Similar laws in 
Talia and New Zealand have not 
too Successful. Our democratic in- 
_ ns would have to be modified 
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By Louis Stark 


National Labor Editor of the “New York Times,” winner of the Pulitzer prize in 1942 
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if we sought to penalize thousands of 
workers. Such an attempt would in- 
volve danger to employers as well as 
employees. 

But if industrial peace is to be our 
goal, how can we achieve it if we turn 
our backs on compulsion? It seems to 
me that the road ahead leads to the 
implementation of the Wagner Act so 
that the prohibitions of that act may 
be supplemented by the sanctions of a 
constructive program for dealing with 
industrial disputes. Such a positive pro- 
gram would make collective bargaining 
work better. 

Fortunately, we do not have to go 
very far to find the outlines of such 
a program. Unpublicized when it was 
prepared several months ago, there is 
now reposing peacefully in a pigeon- 
hole of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Education a committee print of a 
proposed bill. 

The bill grew out of hearings by the 
committee on the McMahon bill for a 
Federal mediation board, the Ellender 
fact-finding bill offered as a result of 
President Truman’s proposal and the 
amended Ball-Burton-Hatch bill. 

At the hearings there was fairly gen- 
eral agreement among employers and 
employees that compulsion would not 
stop strikes. The bill to which I refer 
was an effort to glean from the pending 
labor measures as many of their con- 
structive features as possible, basing 
them upon the voluntary relationships 
of labor, industry and government. The 
attempt was to formulate a logical, step 
by step, orderly process, each one in- 
tegrated with the other, so that the 
maximum opportunity would be provided 
for peaceful adjustment of disputes. To 
my mind it is a genuine effort towards 
industrial peace although it is not in- 
tended as a panacea or cure-all. 

The bill proposes that “employers and 
employees shall exert every reasonable 
effort (1) to make and maintain agree- 
ments; (2) to settle all differences, 
whether arising out of the negotiation, 
interpretation or application of such 
agreements - « in conference in the 
first instance.” 

Of course you cannot compel agree- 
ment but you can require the parties to 
bargain in good faith. Employers are 
required by the Wagner Act to bargain 
collectively. Unions are not, though we 


assume they are anxious to do so. How- 
ever, we know that some unions merely 
submit demands and threaten to strike 
unless they are granted. 


* + » 


Tae bill calls for a Federal mediation 
board whose functions are specifically 
outlined, a task that has unfortunately 
been neglected since 1913. It would be 
the duty of the parties to a dispute to 
cooperate with the board. If mediation 
is unsuccessful, the board would try to 
induce the parties to submit to arbitra- 
tion. 


Unions and employers usually serve 
notice upon each other of a desire to 
change agreements on wages, hours or 
working conditions. This bill provides 
that they are to give each other 30 days’ 
notice of the intention to make such 
changes. Where notices have been given, 
or, where the board has been called in 
by either party or has offered its serv- 
ices, there shall be no changes instituted 
by the employer until the mediation 
board has acted on the controversy. 

If the board finds the parties have 
not made every reasonable effort to reach 
an agreement, it shall urge them to do 
so. If arbitration is refused by either 
party, the board is to notify them its 
efforts have failed and for ten days 
there shall be no changes in wages or 
working conditions except by agreement. 

The bill wisely separates mediation 
from arbitration. It would create in the 
Department of Labor an arbitration di- 
vision to which the parties may repair 
entirely on a voluntary basis. 

Arbitration is not excessively popular 
with labor or industry. The arbitration 
provision of the bill outines at length 
the form in which arbitrations may be 
set up and, I believe, answers some ob- 
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low to Reduce Industrial Strife 
| Bill to Encourage Peaceful Settlement of Labor Disputes 


jections to this method of adjusting 
disputes. 

When wage contracts are made, it is 
wise to have some form of arbitral ma- 
chinery or a referee to adjust disputes 
that grow out of the interpretation of 
these agreements. 

In cases where the referee or impar- 
tial umpire is not provided under agree~- 
ment, the bill would create a board 
of adjustment to handle such disputes. 
This board would be under the arbitra- 
tion division. 

A more controversial aspect of this 
plan is a section which calls for the 
naming of fact-finding boards hy the 
Secretary of Labor only in cases where 
disputes seriously affect or threaten the 
public interest. Recommendations of 
these boards would not be binding on 
the parties. Fact-finding is not sug- 
gested as a cure-all or specific. 

The fact-finding boards would have 
30 days to make a report and in the 
meantime no changes would be made in 
wages, hours or working conditions, ex- 
cept by agreement, until 10 days after 
the report is submitted. During the ten 
days, public opinion would be expected 
to exert pressure to have the parties 
enter into an agreement in accordance 
with the approximate terms of the 
board’s recommendatigns. 

Nothing in the bill would impair the 
right to strike. 

Here is a voluntary measure. It is 
in no way punitive. It has no police 
sanctions behind it. And yet I venture 
to say that the Government can do more 
to. help improve labor relations by a 
proper organization of friendly assist- 
ance than by cracking down and threat- 
ening jail sentences. 

I suggest that management and la- 
bor look at this bill and consider the 
advisability of asking the Senate to dust 
it off and submit it for public discussion. 

In view of the post-railroad strike de- 
velopments on Capitol Hill the foregoing 
may sound extremely mild and innocu- 
ous. Perhaps when present passions cool 
someone may look at the “miid” com- 
mittee print and without saddling upon 
it tight restrictions may propose its 
enactment, for it represents an orderly, 
integrated procedure that flows logically 
step by step towards an attainable goal. 
The day may come when some of the 
current restrictive proposals now to the 
fore will be abandoned and thus again 
there will be discussion of the voluntary 
approach to industrial relations. If la- 
bor wishes to conserve the voluntary pol- 
icies with respect to these relations it, 
too, will have to work out the problem 
of responsibility for the public welfare 
that will avert what happened during 
the railroad strike. 


Nothing Too Good for Proletarians 

@ “The largest dinner check ever 
paid, for two people, in the history of 
Sardi’s restaurant was for the meal 
served Monday night to Thelma Schnee, 
the actress, and Konstantine Simonov, 
the visiting Soviet newspaperman. Simo- 
nov had triple-thick steaks.” 


Leonard Lyons, N. Y. Post. 








| THE BOLSHEVIKS ARE BLUFFING | 
| @ George Fielding Eliot, in an appraisal of Soviet military strength in the | 

NY Herald-Tribune (May 31), states that the Red Army, Navy and Air Force | 
are not nearly as strong as Stalin would like us to think. Manpower has been 
decimated; vast areas were devastated. Soviet industry cannot turn out in quan- 
tities up-to-date planes, radar, jet-propelled missles, or atombombs. The huge 
armies in occupied countries would be cut off from communication and supplies 
in the event of war. Lack of air power and sea power and of strategic mobility 
would be decisive. The military position of Soviet Russia will improve with time, » 
but she could never knock out the USA and the British Commonwealth in a swift 
offensive. Elict advises Stalin to stop bluffing. 
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It Is Earlier Than You Think 


Thoreau’s Cape Cod. He is a de- 

ceptive fellow, this Thoreau. I se- 
lected the book to go to sleep by. A little 
dull, you know, one thing after another 
that Henry looked at with his sharp 
eyes and set down in print. Nothing 
exciting. No murders—and not a word 
about the atombomb or the Third World 
War. That’s where I went wrong. 1 


ie all began with the reading of 


would be sliding along on little notes 
about the tide or the sand or the fisher- 
men when all of a sudden old Henry 
would slip in an idea so exciting that I 
would sit straight up and forget all 
about sleep. 

Then I went to a party on the North 
Shore of Long Island. It lasted from 
Wednesday night to Sunday. It was a 
good party. Sometimes it would be night 
and sometimes it would be day, Usually 
you could tell the difference by the fact 
that the sun shone in the daytime. But 
now and again it didn’t shine and you 
got all mixed up. This confusion both- 
ered me only once. I took a long walk 
down the beach, and after having gone 
for hours without meeting anyone but a 
couple of gulls and an old crow | came 
on human footprints. What worried me 
was that, not knowing the day of the 
week, if 1 should happen to meet the 
man who owned the feet which made the 
footprints on the sand I should not 
know what to name him. 

One pleasant thing about the party 
was that among the dozen participants 
there was not one who likes Max Lern- 
er’s editorials. As the periods of dark- 
ness and light succeeded one another, 
various members of the company would 
develop an unaccountable interest in the 
time of day or night. Having taken care 
to conceal my watch, I sabotaged the 
effort to secure accurate information on 
this point. Some day I shall start a cam- 
paign against timepieces—all watches 
and clocks, including alarm and grand- 
father’s. Sundials I may tolerate. They 
don’t work at night or on rainy days. 
For these three days we lived happily 
without reference to the hands which so 
rapidly hurry round their appointed 
dials.. And when anyone demanded the 
time I would answer cheerily with my 
amendment to Max’s title: “It’s earlier 
than you think.” 

That worked first rate. Lateness im- 
plies shortness of time, desperation, fac- 
ing of finalities. Earliness implies plen- 
ty of time to look things over, try things 
out, have a good time and—as_ the 
current saying goes,—do what comes 
naturally, At a party it is obvious good 
policy to spread the notion that things 
are just starting, that all the most ex- 


citing things are still to come 


Abolishing Long Island 


Wi: H Thoreau and Cap Cod 1 had less 


Success. Every now and then during @ 
lull in the conversational orchestration 
1 would suggest, “Now just about a 
century ago Henry D. Thoreau was sit- 
ting, as we are now, listening to the 
surge of the sea, and he had an inter- 
esting idea.” That was as far as | ever 
got. Perhays my approach was not 
right. It sounded too much like the 
beginning of a speech. At any rate, my 
mention of Henry was always the pre- 
lude to a new swell of the conversation 
piece. 

At one point one of the young ladies 
gave me an exceptional opening. She 
suggested the abolition of Long Island. 
Her argument had a purely literary 
basis. She had been commenting on the 
effect of this elongated strip of land on 
current novels. You may have noted 
that when a novelist takes his characters 
to Long Island they rapidly deteriorate 
and the narrative goes to pieces. Her 
geographical sacrifice was designed to 
prevent this sort of thing. 

Now the startling fact is that what 
my young revolutionary friend proposed 
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to do at one fell swoop nature is ae- 
complishing in her own patient and 
perennial way. As 1 walked along the 
beach under the high bluff of that North 
Shore I could see where great clumps 
of the good soil had been undermined 
aid come skidding down to sea-level, 
often bearing with them trees and 
shrubbery. One of the oldest inhabitants 
relates that a rock now some yards out 
at sea in her girlhood rested cozily on 
shore. According to her calculations, 
the sea is devouring the land at the rate 
of about one foot per year. I will leave 
it to someone else to calculate how long 
the island will last at that rate. 

My friend Henry discovered the same 
process under way on Cape Cod. With 
the passage of time there was less soil, 
trees and bushes gave less coverage, 
wind was blowing away the sand, But 
he was far from discouraged. The 
process was so leisurely that it would 
require practically forever for its com- 
pletion, and who could know that it 
would not be reversed in the course of 
ages? Nature is like that. And his feel- 
ing has been justified by the fact that 
a century later the Provincetown Play- 
ers found enough of dune and beach left 
to serve as the launching place for their 
descent upon New York. 

Henry found comfort, too, in the fact 
that the sea remained unchanged from 
age to age. The transformations on 
land, which seemed revolutionary to 
many even at that early date, were 
disturbing to him. The railway, the 
factories, the big towns, the smoke, the 
hurry and worry—it seemed to him that 
all of them were a threat to whatever 
was good in life. But the sea had not 
been comquered. The tides rolled in and 
out as they always had, and underneath 
the surface of the waves life was as 
wild as ever it had been. In the deeps 
remained mysteries which man would 
probably never penetrate. Some reser- 
voirs of nature were unconquerable, and 
the sage of little Walden Pond took 
comfort in the thought. He shared the 
feeling of Isaak Newton that great seas 
of knowledge lay undiscovered before 
him, 


Our Millenialists 


Suppose that another Thoreau walks 
the beaches of Cape Cod or Long Island 
in the year 2046. With his careful eye 
he may note the slow inroads of the 
water on the land. His sensitive mind 
troubled by the increasing 
mechanization of life. He may be dis- 
turbed by the thought that few of the 
moral values which he knew in his youth 
bid fair to resist the pressure of the 
heathenish life which threatens to tread 
them down. But like his forerunner of 
1846, he can find comfort in great un- 
tamed seas, vast depths of still-undis- 
covered truth, 


may be 


When I listen to my learned friends 
1 have the notion that we are just at 
the beginning of intelligence. The me- 
chanisms of our own bodies we are just 
starting to fathom. Human psychology 
is as mysterious as Thoreau’s ocean. 
When hot little men scream that we 
must do this or that by tomorrow morn- 
ing or this or that will happen, they 
may have full faith in their turgid 
evangelism, but out there on the beach 
they would sound rather silly. 

The progress of civilization is not 
entirely unlike the slow retirement of 
ice-caps or the crumbling of shores. 
From Magna Carta to now has been a 
long time. Intelligence, mercy, the will 
to cooperate, mutual understanding, de- 
mocracy—they grow by slow accretion. 
Revolutions are only apparent to the 
unschooled eye. The growth of liberty, 
intelligence, decency takes time. But 
human nature has the persistent quality 
of seas and continents. The things that 
happen to it are never as decisive as 





















































































































































Return of the Bootlegger 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 











they seem. It is only in the long view 
that we can be sure either of progress 
or decay. And no one can tell how high 
up, how far off, we must get to secure 


a view that is long enough. Of one thing 
you may be sure. A thousand years from 
now they will look back on this as a 
dark—or at least twilight—age. 





Joseph Shaplen 


Champion of Democracy 
By William E. Bohn 


J OSEPH SHAPLEN, journalist, New York Times reporter, labor expert, died 
of heart trouble on June 4. But the actual cause of his death lay deeper than 
anything which could be revealed by any physician’s diagnosis. The man was 
still comparatively young, only 53 years old. By nature he was strong, hearty, 
full of life and energy. His magnificent physique was worn out thus premaurely 
because it was impossible for him to live quietly in 2 world filled with oppression 
and cruelty. He was too sensitive, too idealistic, to endure what he saw going on 
about him. His stout heart was worn down by his ceaseless struggle against 
injustice. 

His successful career as a newspaperman is well known. As foreign cer- 
respondent for the United Press and for the Tribune, he brought to his task a 
knowledge of European languages, history and civilization which is too often 
painfully lacking in the men who report to America the news of Europe. As 
“labor man” on The Times, he was far more than a conventional reporter. En- 
joying the friendship and respect of many of the top leaders, he was often able 
to give genuine inside information. His comment always suggested the broad 
frame of reference within which the day-by-day events were taking place. 

But his professional labors, successful and distinguished though they were. 
constituted but a part of his career. Joseph Shaplen’s passion for democracy 
took in the world. Wherever the struggle for liberty blazed up, there his heart 
and mind were engaged. If his energy was largely devoted to the struggle against 
tyranny in Russia, that was partly because he was born there—in Kishineff in 
1893—and partly because he happened to be in Russia during the first revolution, 
the democratic uprising of the spring of 1917, and threw himself into the people's 
struggle with characteristic enthusiasm. The betrayal of the revolution by the 
Bolsheviks seemed to him the most heinous form of treason, and from 1918 on 
ward the struggle for the restoration of democracy in Russia seemed to him the 
key point in the battle for liberty all over the world. 

Thus Joseph Shaplen became a pioneer in the great effort to tell the world 
the truth about the Soviet regime. At a time when practically all American So 
cialists and liberals were taken in by the pretensions of Lenin and his followers 
he was giving the inside facts as he had experienced and observed them. In those 
days his voice was a lonely one, and the conspicuousness of his ideological cam 
paign called down upon him attacks of the most vicious sort. Communists and 
their fellow-travelers hurled slander and epithet in his direction. It must be 
recorded, however, he never came out second-best in an encounter. His shatP 
ness and energy in debate fitted him admirably for the struggle. 

It is probably not generally known that from the year 1930 onward a larsé 
part of the vigor with which The New Leader conducted its two-pronged attack 
on Fascism and Communism was due to the collaboration of Joseph Shaplen. Te 
a considerable extent he helped to shape this paper into what it is today. Many 
of our unsigned editorials and important articles printed under various pseudo 
nyms came into the office in the form of broadly sprawled soft-pencil manuscripts 
covering countless pages of copy-paper and so manifestly exhibiting his rapid 
and dashing workmanship that no signature was required. Up to his last hours 
his interest-in the paper never flagged. 

The members of The New Leader staff, then, mourn in the passing of Joseph 
Shaplen not merely the loss of a fine journalist, a leading Social Democrat, * 
distinguished fighter for freedom. To us the ending of his life means the loss of 
a dear friend and the termination of a source of help and inspiration for which 
there can be no substitute. 
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Negro’s Soviet “Friends” 
By Frank R. Butler 


@ Frank R. Butler is a young Negro writer who has contributed articles to the 
Crisis and other publications. He writes that he has had personal experience with 
“eomradely” tactics on the race issue in labor organizing drives and in various inter- 
racial organizations. “One of my most nauseating memories,” he says, “stems from 
a (10 Council meeting right after the Detroit race riot in 1943. Communist after 
Communist rose to condemn the riot on the sole ground that the resulting absenteeism 


hurt production—for Russia!” 


HE series of Communist confes- 
T ions last summer of wartime be- 

trayal of Negro rights was fol- 
lowed by earnest discussions of ways 
and means to eliminate the “fluctuating 
Negro membership problem.” To redeem 
itself among Negroes, once Russia was 
safe from German tanks, the Communist 
Party sorely needed a Ferguson case, 
just as in the 1930's it needed the Scotts- 
boro case to recruit members and build 
up its strength in the Negro community. 
Today, after almost fifteen years. of 
silence by Ben Davis as to the disposi- 
tion of half a million dollars of Scotts- 
boro “defense” funds, the New York City 
Councilman and his widely deployed co- 
horts are restaging their notorious Ala- 
bama performance. Even to emotionally 
blinded liberals who condone Communist 
tactics on occasion, it is obvious that 
they are doing everything possible to 
build another Scottsboro pyre on the 
shores of Long island . 


Three brothers—Joseph, Charles, and 
Alfonso Ferguson—were shot and the 
latter two killed by Patrolman Joseph 
Romeika early in the morning of Feb- 
tuary 5 in Freeport, L. I. The policeman 
had been called by Gus Scholakis, owner 
of the Freeport Bus Terminal Tea Room, 
who had refused to serve the Negroes 
toffee on the grounds that they were 
“disorderly” and had “insulted him.” 
Two of the Ferguson brothers were 
quickly cleared of disorderly conduct 
charge, and the third was exonerated 
later, by Army and Navy officials. 


Fully equipped, the Stalinist brigade 

arrived in Freeport less than twenty- 
four hours after Patrolman Romeika 
shot the three veterans. The Daily 
Worker took extensive photographs of 
the men’s families and of the scene of 
the shooting. In order to demonstrate 
to a wide audience its “concern” for 
Negro rights, the Worker allowed Negro 
weeklies to use these pictures—with a 
tredit-line, of course. 


No angle was left unsullied by the 
tow militant comrades. A fellow-travel- 
ing lawyer promptly arrived to take full 
tharge of all legal arrangements. It ap- 
pears that someone in the hastily formed 
Freeport Committee for Justice in the 
Ferguson case just “happened” to know 
m attorney from the National Lawyers 
Guild in nearby Hempstead. Attorney 
Faulkner, reputedly a veteran on many 
ace battleground, was invited to Free- 
port, and soon had the signature of Mrs. 
Charles Ferguson on papers giving him 
*xclusive authorization to handle all 
legal Procedures. The widow has stated 
Privately that she still doesn’t know 
exactly what she signed. 


Nor does Mrs. Ferguson realize how 
the case is being exploited politically. 
Faulkner now decides at what meetings 
she shall speak and naturally the meet- 
ings selected are only those sponsored by 
the American Youth for Democracy and 
other “controlled” groups. Beaten on the 
draw on the even more explosive Colum- 
tes riot—the National Associa- 
Peopl - the Advancement of Colored 
ilies sa representing the Negro fam- 

ere—the Communists have out- 
Past national records in publicizing 
“nd agitating the Ferguson case. 


And I use the word “agitate” advised- 
ly. Ghettos and slums and discrimination 
and racial injustice cannot go on forever 
without violent outbreaks. But the spuri- 
ous shrieks for “justice” emanating from 
the imported Communist organizers have 
only antagonized the village of Freeport 
and slammed shut the minds of poten- 
tially aroused residents. With a forth- 
right and non-partisan Ferguson commii- 
tee to prod the community’s conscience, 
the two shots from Patrolman Romeika’s 
gun could have served to shock the white 
citizenry into action on admittedly out- 
rageous social conditions. 

Instead, the Communists blew a famil- 
iar kiss of death in the direction of the 
New Willage party which was launched 
immediately following the slayings. The 
infant party fought for badly needed 
public housing in the month-away elec- 
tion referendum. But the Communist- 
dominated American Labor Party had 
never been able to get a foothold in 
Freeport and here, it seemed, was the 
golden opportunity. Every gun not leveled 
at Winston Churchill was turned on an 
already riled Nassau County. The fatal 
blow to the housing referendum and to 
the candidacies of Richard Sanders and 
Mrs. Adele Smith, two non-Communists, 
came when the Communists openly em- 
braced the New Village party and its 
platform. 

Simultaneously with Freeport and 
Harlem meetings, the Communists called 
a Union Square rally “on the Ferguson 
ease,” but before it was held the former 
Prime Minister delivered his now famous 
speech at Fulton, Mo. In reporting on 
the meeting, the newspaper accounts 
scarcely mentioned the unfortunate Fer- 
guson brothers. The reason was simple: 
by Communist sleight-of-hand the gath- 
ering had been converted from its orig- 
inal purpose into a pure and simple anti- 
Churchill assemblage. Romeika and Win- 
nie: even in-the echelon of Soviet devils 
we fail to see the connection! 


* ” “ 


HE Ferguson case aroused the in- 
dignation of all Americans concerned 
with justice. It highlighted a number of 
social conditions likely to play havoc in 
the years ahead. It called for an investi- 
gation so fair that the findings would be 
the self-evident truth. The case certainly 
did not call for the barrage of CP 
clichés and slogans that added nothing 
but familiar Kremlin smoke to the sit- 
uation. 


It would seem beyond question that 
the Communists’ “second front” betfayal 
of Negro rights did not end with the war, 
but has only assumed a different mask— 
the false face of frenzied and blind-alley 
flagellation of issues that may or may 
not have a racist tinge. No clearer duty 
today faces the Negro community and 
progressives of all races than that of 
ousting from mass struggles and causes 
the agents of a foreign power. The role 
of the Communists in the years ahead 
will be to agitate on local matters im 
the hope of distracting attention from 
the main show—the drama of Soviet ex- 
pansion—in various parts of the world. 

Everyone and every group can be ex- 
pected to be burned once or twice by the 
scheming comrades. But the Scottsboro 


burns were so severe that I had thought 
that Negroes would never again mistake 
arsonists for firemen. Now I’m not so 
sure, in view of what has happened in 
the Ferguson case. Must the Communist 
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fire out on Long Island run its de- 
structive course? Or will some Negro 
leader have the guts to buck the tide 
and boldly challenge the oily rags and 
matches in the hands of Ben Davis? 





Klaus Drive Stalled by Federal Crackdown 


Arana (LPA) — Jew - baiting, 
Negro - and union-hating Ku Klux Klan 
resurrectionists are being attacked all 
over the nation after a highly publicized 
flurry of cross burnings and group initi- 
ation ceremonies in various parts of the 
country. 

The bed-sheeted bigots suddenly found 
themselves in far too hot water with 
Federal and State authorities to concen- 
trate, for the moment, on their threat- 
ened lynching bee aimed at the AFL and 
CIO couthern organizing drives. 

Here in the Klan’s birthplace the white 
supremacy fanatics suffered two painful 
body blows in a single day. First, liberal 
Gov. Ellis Arnall ordered the State’s 
legal department to bring action to re- 
voke the organization’s charter. Then 
the Federal Government filed a tax lien 
against the group for $685,305 in income 
taxes. 

Arnall’s directive to the State At- 
torney General declared flatly that the 
Klan has violated criminal laws and “is 
not a bona fide fraternal organization 
but exists primarily for the purpose of 
arousing, fostering, promoting and effec- 
tuating prejudice, hatred and intolerance 
through the concerted action of its mem- 
bers.” He requested the attorney general 


to consult with U.S. Attorney General 
Tom Clark and added, “I would not be 
surprised if the FBI does have agents 
join the Klan to obtain information as 
to its activities.” 

Union men, whose names have been 
kept carefully secret, joined the Klan in 
several sections of the South earlier this 
year before the nationwide publicity 
broke. These men, working at the risk 
of their lives, have kept constant track 
of the organization’s growth, and in- 
tentions. 

The state of California also acted 
swiftly and revoked the Klan’s charter 
after three cross burnings in the state. 
In Los Angeles a cross was burned and 
the letters “KKK” smeared on a Jewish 
fraternity house. A Hollywood syna- 
gogue was invaded, a_ sacred scroll 
destroyed and two swastikas marked on 
a wall. 

The Federal investigation was spurred 
by a demand by the Georgia legislative 
council, comprising AFL, CIO and inde- 
pendent representatives. The Imbor men 
pointéd out that the Klan has renewed 
its activities although it supposedly dis- 
solved itself in 1944 “because of unpaid 
federal taxes amounting to more than 
half a million dollars.” 








Heard on the Right 


mn 
HE pro-Mae Quinn meeting on May 17 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music fea- 
tured more music than speakers. Outside 
several veterans groups, including the 
Veterans League of America, marched 
in picket lines. . Arnold Leese of 
Surrey, England, is still continuing his 
Bureau of Anti-Jewish Information. 
Leese is sending material to several 
pro-Fascists in the United States. The 


irony of it all is this: those who to 
whom Britisher Nationalist Leese is 
sending much of his material are vio- 
lently anti-British! ... Ham Fish will 
run in the Republican primaries in 
Queens for Representative. If he loses 
the primaries, Fish is prepared to enter 
as an Independent. . .. Senator W.° 
Lee O’Daniel, labor-baiting “nationalist” 
from Texas, is organizing his own Pa- 
triots’ Federation of Labor to compete 
with the AFL and CIO organizing drives 
in the South. 
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j How to Handle Atomie Ener 


The Use of the New Power For Domestic Purposes 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 


N all the talk about the international 
aspects and effective control of the 
the 


atomic bomb, 


atomic 


possible use of 


energy for peacetime purposes 


has heen too much neglected, in view of 


the tremendous effect that the industrial 


use of atomic energy might have on the 
lives of all of us. 
The report that matter has been creat- 


ed from energy in the laboratories of 


the General Electric Company, thus re- 


versing the process of the atomic bomb, 


iustrates very vividly the situation in 


which the private person finds himself 


when confronted with the massive amount 
which 


of research is steadily going on 


in the laboratories of “our” cor- 


great 
porations. The atomic bomb acts by re 
leasing an incalculable amount of energy 


The 


process for in- 


through the splitting up of atoms 


problem of using this 
dustrial purposes is merely the problem, 
certainly not insoluble, of reducing ihe 
amount of energy thus released so that 
the 


destroying a city, but of driving a piston 


it ean be used for purpose, not of 


and thus revolving a wheel or propeller. 
As soon as that reduction in the terrific 


amount of energy released by atomic 


fission is accomplished, atomic energy 
ge! 


will be available for industrial purposes. 

When atomic energy thus becomes 
available we will have a new source 
of motive power or prime mover that 
will be as great an improvement over 
present methods of obtaining energy 
from electricity, gas, or steam as is 
represented by the difference between 
the airplane and the stage coach. There 
is nothing under present law to pre- 
vent corporations owned and operated 
for private profit from making such 
discoveries and obtaining patents on 
them. It might be done tomorrow, as 
the report of the creation of matter 
out of energy in the General Electric 
laboratories indicates. When it is done, 
and it may be soon, the corporation 
doing it will have a monopoly over a 
new source of power which will give 
to that corporation as much economic 
power as though the TVA, 
Coolee, Bonneville, and Hoover 
with all their electric generating equip- 
ment, plus all privately owned electric 
light and power plants and transmis- 
sion lines in the country, plus all the 
railroads, were dominated by a single 
monopolistic combine. There is noth- 
ing under present law to prevent just 
that possibility from becoming a real- 
itv, and there is 
lieve that, given our present state of 
scientific knowledge on the 
exactly situation may 


Grand 
Dams 


some reason to be- 
subject, 
such a arise 


fairly soon. 
It is against that 
ation or the 


proposed le g! 
be iiged 


background that 


subiect must 


Labor and progressive forces should 
get clearly in mind what they want to 
do with atomic energy on the domestic 
field which is so often overlooked, before 
they can evaluate proposed legislatiop 
Surely we want to have atomic energy 
owned and controlled fully by the public 
through the government and made avail- 
able to all as completely as that is pos- 
sible. That is, if it 
sible, all of us should have as much and 


should become pos- 
as clear a right to the chance to use 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes as 
we have today a right to 
light, or to ride on a railroad train. Only 


use electric 
in that way can we hope to use atomic 
energy to raise the standard of living of 
all instead of to increase the profits of 
a few. 

Not 


votees of free private enterprise would 


even the most enthusiastic de- 
advocate the private ownership of war 
planes, tanks, artillery, and battleships. 
We all know that the private ownership 
of such things would give to private per- 
sons power over the lives and livelihood 
of the rest of 
intolerable in a democracy. 


us so gigantic as to be 
Exactly the 
same reason applies to inisting on gov- 
ernment ownership, not private owner- 
ship, of the possible sources, the genera- 
tion, and the facilities for making avail- 
oble the energy. That 
means that the lands containing uranium 


or other ores which 


use of atomic 


may be made sub- 
ject to atomic fission by later discoveries, 
should be publicly owned, the govern- 
ment to obtain such ownership by con- 
demnation through the power of eminent 
Also, the 
plants or facilities for producing atomic 


domain wherever necessary. 
energy should be publicly owned. 
Private scientific should be 


interfered with as little as possible and 


research 


it should of course be adequately com- 


pensated where its results prove use- 


ful.” But much scientific research is car- 


| 


ried on, not only in the laboratories of 


public and semi-public institutions such 


as colleges and universities, but in the 


laboratories of “our” giant corporations 


as well. The government must, there- 
fore, retain effective powers of super- 
vision and inspection over all such in- 


dustrial laboratories doing atomic energy 
Above all it 
possible for 


research, should not be 


such private industrial re- 


search to result in privately owned basic 

patents in the field of atomic energy. 
Furthermore, as soon as atomic énergy 

ean be applied to useful peacetime pur- 


poses, its use should be made available 


to all under a system of open and com- 


pulsory licenses at the cheapest possible 
price, a price to be determined by a 


government commission similar to the 











What Now, Mr. Scientist? 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louisa Post-Disparch. 








Inter-State Commerce Commission which 
determines freight and passengers rates. 
That is, anyone who wanted to use or 
get the benefits of atomic energy should 
have a right te do so just as unquestion- 
ably as any man who wants to buy a 
railroad ticket and board the train or 
who wants to buy a stamp and mail a 
letter has a right to do so. The patents 
in this field should be government-owned, 
and no one who paid a reasonable fee 
should be prevented from using them. 


The fee to be paid the government ¢ 
be determined by a governmen 
principle being only 


the 


cost, 


sion, 


the and 


any 




















ould 
t commis. 
LO cover 


additional charge 


should be specifically voted by Congres 


as a tax, 


just as the telephone tax ig 
voted now. Thus anyone with the | 


rice 


would have access to atomic energy and 
a chance to enjoy its benefits; and the 
danger of harnessing atomic energy ty 


drive the juggernaut of monopoly woy 


be ended. 


ild 





In the Expanding 


Michael Salerno, editor 
of L’Unita del Popolo, has 
proved his loyalty to Rus- 
sia, not to Italy where he 
The Italians 
of Trieste, who are in a majority there, 
can retiain Italian only if their -terri- 
tory is the people of 
Yugoslavia to whom they are attached 
by their love for the advanced democracy 
instituted by Tito,” Salerno wrote in the 
Daily Worker of May 23. “Within the 
borders of Yugoslavia the Italians of 
Trieste will better serve the interest of 
the people of Italy because they will 
strengthen the world front of democracy 
and peace.” How long will it he before 
Wilhelm Pieck will be writing: “The 
people of Germanw will better serve the 
interests of Germany within the borders 
of the USSR...?” é 

Luigi Antonini challenged Salerno to 
return to Italy and tell the people that 
Trieste should be given to Yugoslavia. 


Triste 
Trieste 


“er 


was born, nor to America. 


turned over to 


“This treason parallels that of Commu- 
who in 1929 Arab 
pogroms against the Palestinian Jews,” 


nists defended the 
said Antonini. 
* * * 
“R. H. Markham, Chris- 
In the tian Science Monitor core 
Balkans  vespondent, and a contrib- 
utor to The New Leader, 
was ordered to get out of Rumania by 
The US State 


Department protested and the expulsion 


the Soviet authorities, 
has been postponed pending final deci- 
Markham the 
accusation thaf in a political speech he 


sion by Moscow. denied 


ee, 


Soviet “Sphere” 


had predicted war between the USA ang 
USSR. He has done an extremely effe. 
tive job in exposing the totalitarian trend 


in the Balkans. 


* 


* 


In one of the last stories he filed 


from Bucharest 


Markham 


reported 


that the Rumanian Socialist Party had 
been prohibited from holding a sched- 
uled national convention. Pitel Tetresey 
refused to obey the order banning the 
meeting, and gendarmes dispersed the 
delegates, in violation of the Moscow 
agreement guaranteeing political free- 
dom, The Government has refused the 
Socialists’ application for a license to 


print a news 
often prevent 


small “sociali 


PARDON OUR POINTING ——; 


Eastern 


| Ou. East is 


| 


contest 





paper, 


and the censors 


Petrescu’s statements 
from appearing in .other papers, A 
st” splinter group has 
allied itself with the Communist Party, 
_and it is the only “socialist” group 
allowed to function freely. 


| and Western 
| Detected at UN Council.. 
—Newspaper headline. 


East and West is West 
| And sometimes the twain may meet, 
| When two strong men a moot point 


Though each in his Council seat. 


And which is East and which is West? 

| There’s always a way of knowing. 
For though a statesman be faultlessly 
| dressed, 
His ideology’s showing. 





Ideologies 


Richard Armour 








Caicaco. Il., May 28—Signs of 
the Kelly 
management of Chicago are increas- 


discontent with machine’s 


ing. At present the hottest attack is 
on the school system. Recently the 
National Education Association pub- 
lished a stinging analysis showing 


how far the system has degenerated 
management of Mayor 


Kelly’s appointees. Then a committee 


under the 
of the City Council issued a report 
which tried to whitewash the adminis- 
Now the Citizens’ Schools 
Committee, which represents 52 civic 


tration. 


bodies including almost a million vot- 
ing citizens, has issued a report full 
of facts that might a few offi- 
to jail and a lot of 
their way to look for jobs elsewhere. 

The 
the capital of the Midwest is a man 


send 
cials others on 


superintendent of schools in 


named William H. Johnson, and the 
Board of Education is headed by 
Mayor Kelly's man McCahey. Ac- 


cording to the Citizens’ Committee, 
“the organized educators of the coun- 
try and educational magazines every- 
where have said without dissent that 
the Chicago school system is suffering 
from corrupt practices.” In the face 
of this charge the Mayor appointed 
a committee of his own loyal hench- 
men, and these faithful fellows report- 
ed: “It is the unanimous belief 
of the sub-committee that Chicago’s 
school system is in the forefront of 


the progressive educational system of 


America.” 


The reply of the Citizens’ 
tee is a recital of the shame of the 


of th 
high 


hoard and 


tion. The 


list. 


ited 


basis.” He has 


ordinates turning 
The 


time. 
bad, are prompt 


' 
school 


Johnson’s training classes. 
who show any independence—if they 
cannot be discharged because of the 
transferred or 


tenure 


moied or otherwise penalized. 
are many classrooms with more 
50 pupils, and numerous schools 5 
run on a double-shift basis. 
to say, the Negro section suffers mos! 


law—are 


Corruption in the Chicago Schools 


ne school 

schools 
that the North Central Association of 
Colleges and secondary Schools threat- 
ens to remove them from the accred- 
Superintendent Johnson 18 
in the book business “on a wholesale 
‘a squad of his sub- 


out 


from over-crowding. 


The new 


fairly soon. 


demand 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools puts Mayor Kelly 
on the spot. Chicago is rousé 
disgrace. Something ought to happe" 


products, good of 
ly adopted for use 1? 
the Chicago schools, and the head of 
the system pockets the royalties. The 
schools are being filled with relatives 
of members of the Kelly machine and 
with the products of Superintendent 


from 


Commit- 


administra- 


are so bad 


text-books on 


Teachers 


de- 
There 
than 
il! 


Needles* 


the North 


ad by the 
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RS. Grunwald, my German see- 
M retary in the Press Control Sec- 

tion of 6870 DISCC, announced 
g visitor. “A Mr. Bruno Goldhammer 
would like to see you. He claims to be 
gent to you by Countess von Hammer- 
yein-Muenchhausen.” This was in 
August, 1945. / 

I knew Marie Luise von Hammerstein- 
Muenchhausen as my classmate at the 
priedrich Wilhelm University of Berlin. 
She was & friend of Communist leader 
Werner Scholem, once a member of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Germany who had been thrown 
out of the Party, as a “Trotskyist.” His 
wife, however, had somehow managed to 
retain her membership. She persuaded 
Marie Luise von Hammerstein, daughter 
of General Kurt von Hammerstein, 
Chief of the German Army before 1954, 
to join the Communist Party. 

As soon as Marie-Luise had signed up, 
she was asked by the former member 
of the Reichstag, Kippenberger, to see 
him in the Headquarters of the German 
Communist Party, the Karl Liebknecht 
House on Buelowplatz in the center of 
Berlin. Kippenberger, head of the Ger- 
man Cheka, was then in charge of the 
espionage activities of the Communist 
Party. One of his functions was to col- 
lect intelligence on the German Army, 
its strength, its equipment, and _ its 
plans. In his offices on the top floor of 
the Karl Liebknecht House one could 
pee the adventurous and sinister char- 
acters described in Valtin’s Out of the 
Night. 

Marie Luise received strict orders to 
refrain from visits to the meetings of 
the “Kostufra,” the Communist Student 
Fraction at the University. She was 
given a more important assignment. In 
1929 there suddenly disappeared out of 
the carefully locked desk of General von 
Hammerstein a secret file containing the 
tact figures on the various units in the 
German Army, strategic plans in the 
event of war and the names and ad- 
dresses of politicians and generals of 
foreign countries who maintained rela- 
tins with the German High Command. 
This document Kippenberger brought 
personally to Moscow. Those facts im- 
mediately came back to my mind, when 
Mr. Godhammer’s visit was announced, 


- ow - 


Gorpzaun MER told me that he 
bad seen Marie Luise and that she hoped 
% meet me soon. Then he came to the 
tal purpose of his visit. 

‘l understand,” he said, “that you are 
‘out to organize a German newspaper 
Munich. You know that in Frankfurt 
Were such a paper already exists, sev- 
ta! Communists have been admitted as 
leensees of the paper. I have come to 
Wi to ask you, in the name of the Com- 
Munist Party, to follow the example of 
Mr colleagues in Frankfurt and to in- 
dude among the licensees in Munich 


Communists whom my party will nomi- 
Mie” 


| answered Goldhammer that in the 
American zone political parties had not 
N recognized as yet (that was in 
August, 1945) and that I, therefore, 
toald ‘not deal with him as the repre- 
Witative of his party. “If you personally 
mint to apply for a license,” I stated, 
he will have to fill out the Military 
"ernment Questionnaire as well as a 
Westionnaire which this section has pre. 
Mred for potential publishers and edi- 

rs of newspapers.” 
eitiammer said: “Well, I have been 
y by Wilhelm Pieck, Chairman of 
ne Committee of my party, to 
dies — in three months and to 
tite, wh my native Saxony, to Chem- 
palit) na before 1933 I used to be the 
. editor of Kaempfer.” He smiled. 
trary to some other people who 
oe Bavaria these days, I do not 
fear the Russian occupation.” 


FONE 8, 1946 







over, 
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(¢mmunists in Strategic Positions in Bavarian Radio and Press 





By Dr. Joseph Dunner 





i. ‘ 
. “8 
ae Dr. Joseph Dunner has for years 
been active in the rescue of political 
refugees. When the war broke out he 
1 became instructor at the School for 
A Overseas Administration at Harvard 
eS University. In 1944 he went to Lon- 
é ) don as Chief of the Intelligence Sec- 
9 tion of the Office of War Information 
‘ in Europe. After the German defeat, 
e: Dunner headed a team of Press 
Control Officers in the Munich Press 
Control Section. He has just returned 
from Europe. This is the second in 
a series of articles by Dr. Dunner. 
Ya as z J 





Actually Goldhammer lied. He was not 
to return to Chemnitz. I had been in- 
formed that Pieck wanted him to stay 
in Bavaria to become Secretary General 
of the Bavarian Communist Party. Later 
events proved this information to be 
correct. He still sits in this important 
job. 

Apart from the one visit which I had 
from Bruno Goldhammer and Schmidt- 
Claudius, there had been, among over 
200 applicants for newspaper positions, 
only one who had identified himself as a 
former Communist. His name was Karl 
Feuerer, and he had come to get per- 
mission to print propaganda posters for 
the Communists before their official rec- 
ognition as a political party by military 
government authorities. Feuerer, who 
today is secretary of the Communist 
Party of Munich, has a strange past. 
He was one of the overseers for the SS 
in Dachau, a so-called Kapo. Because of 
his brutality he had made a number of 
enemies especially among the Jewish in- 
mates of Dachau Concentration Camp 
who threatened to kill him. He now came 
to us to prove in a long memorandum 
how he had been forced to obey 
the SS and to participate in the mis- 
treatment of “non-political inmates.” 


* « & 


Tue German Communists and their 
fellow-travelers in the American serv- 
ices naturally objected to giving a 
license to the Sueddeutsche Zeitung. 
There was not a _ single Communist 


among the editors and co-workers of the 
Sueddeutsche Zeitung. There was no 
glorification of Soviet imperialism in the 
Sueddeutsche Zeitung. Somehow there 
was a more generous, more liberal and 
more democratic spirit in the writings 
of its editors. One of the American 
correspondents once called the Sued- 
deutsche Zeitung the New York Times 
of Germany. 

Immediately after the Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung was licensed, the Communists 
attacked it. In the middle of October 
Arthur Gerecke, chief of the Press Con- 
trol Section of 6870 DISCC, asked me 
to meet him. Gerecke, who previously 
had suggested to me as potential licensees 
a number of men who proved to be Nazi 
sympathizers, was greatly perturbed. 
“Headquarters complain that we do not 
pay any attention to the representatives 
of the left and that we are too conserva- 
tive here in Bavaria.” By “left” was 
meant the Communist Party. 

J told Gerecke that the Communists 
were a small minority in Bavaria (as 
elections later proved), and that a 
Communist among the editors of our 
newspapers would mean the end of all 
harmonious cooperation among the 
licensees. But “headquarters” did not 
give in so easily. 

In November a Mr. Mathieu, Intelli- 
gence Officer of the Information Control 
Division in Bad Homburg, appeared in 
Munich. He held long meetings with 
Bruno Goldhammer, boss of the Bavarian 
Communist Party, and then wrote a re- 


Bread Upon The Waters 





Abroa 






port, marked “confidential,” in which he 
identified himself completely with the 
Communist point of view. Mathieu at- 
tributed the “pro-Social Democratic and 
Conservative outlook of the Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung primarily to the bias exhibited 
in selecting the state of the paper.” “We 
note,” Mathieu lamented, “that im- 
portant Communist declarations are sup- 
pressed under the pretext of lack of 
“According to Goldschagg’s seec- 
retary,” Mathieu wrote, “he has frequent 
conferences with Hoegner (the Bavarian 
Minister President), with whom he is on 
intimate terms. Goldschagg provided an 
example of his close relationship with 
Hoegner and his opposition to the Com- 
munists when he refused to publish an 
official protest by the Communist Party 
against Hoegner’s quoting from the 
fraudulent document attributed to the 
Communists entitled Strategy and Tac- 
tics of the Seventh World Congress.” 
oo Ge” 


* 


space.” 


Macutev, an American official, 
whose salary is paid by the American 
tax payer, identifying himself with 
Goldhammer, calls Strategy and Tactics 
fraudulent, because this document, circu- 
lated by the Communist Party among its 
members, happened to come into the 
hands of some American Military Gov- 
ernment Officials who were not too 
pleased to find out that the Communist 
talk about “democracy” was nothing but 
a hoax and that the Communists were 
waiting for the day when they could 
again attack “American imperialism.” 
Mathieu demanded “in conclusion” that 
a member of the Communist Party 
should be added to the list of the 
licensees in Munich, 

Apparently this American Intelligence 
Officer had encouraged Goldhammer to 
start. a frontal attack on the Sued- 
deutsche Zeitung. For a few days after 
Mathieu’s departure for Bad Homburg, 
Lt. Gen. Lucien Truscott, Commander of 
the Third Army, the Army of Occupa- 
tion in Bavaria, received a letter from 
Bruno Goldhammer, in which Goldham- 
mer protested against the prejudicial 
attitude of the Sueddeutsche Zeitung 
towards the Communists, making exactly 
the same allegations which Mathieu had 
made in his report. 

Lt. Gen. Truscott ordered an investi- 
which vindicated the Sned- 
deutsche Zeitung completely. An exact 
counting of words demonstrated that the 
Communist Party had been given as 
much space as the other parties. 

One understands their sensitivity bet- 
ter if one remembers the. means which 
the Russian Commissars employed in 
Austria in their vain attempt to increase 


gation 


Communist influence among the workers 
by terrorizing the Social 
there. 


Democrats 


Because of their inclination to lie, the 
Communists had spoiled their chances 
with Lt. Gen. Truscott. They were, how- 
ever, more successful in their relation- 
ship with the Information Control Di- 
vision. 

The Bavarian Radio in Munich—on 
American Army institution—is still to.° 
day in the hands of a Communist, a Mr. 
Bentschen, and his assistant Dr. Hahn, 
a former dentist from Koenigsberg. 
“Dana” in Bavaria is directed by Oscor 
Reschke, a Communist. With these key 
positions the Communist Party controls 
the main instruments of public opinion 
in Bavaria. 

On November 13, 1945, I sent to Rob- 
ert Murphy, U. S. Political Adviser for 
Germany,:' a memorandum on the Com- 
munist activities in Bavaria. Murphy 
invited me to Berlin. From our conversa- 
tion I gained the impression that Murphy 
is one of the ablest. men of the U. S. 
foreign service. But I also had the feel- 
ing that he is still smarting under the 
attacks of our so-called “liberal” press 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





The Trial of Draja Mihailovieh 


Execution of Great Chetnik Would Create Dissension in Balkang 


“SRACTRICIDAL conflicts among the 
Yugoslav and other Balkans peo- 


ples have never led and cannot lead 
io mutual understanding and collabora- 
dion among them. On the contrary, sucn 
conflicts have led to national catastrophes 
for them. one of which was the Nazi 
and Fascist invasion of the Balkar 
loday, after the appalling moral and 
material devastdtions of the war, a new 


fratricidal conflict would bring even more 
tragic consequences for the Balkan peo- 
ple and endanger world peace. Phat 


is why I have always been an opponent 








of such mnifliet id a defender of u 
ding among them. For this rea 
son also | must expre my great skep- 
ticism n connection with the coming 
trial Belgrade of General Draja 
Mihail ch 
} ni met | a lo. ch woen ie Was 
Yugoslav Milita Attache in Sofia. One 
immer event innoticed b e police 
« re co intly watching both of 
( manag | » come to ee me I 
had me vi fully recovered from ¢ 
injut I received in October, 1935. at 
hands of King Boris’ police, who 
had already heen trained in the mo 
modern inquisition tactic by the Nazi 
Cestape 
(renera \ lovich by g 
work in the field of understanding be 
iween Bulgarian and Yugoslav peo- 
ples, had succeeded in winning the hearts 
of a great number of Bulgariar rhis 
fan can be substantiated by today’s Bul- 


varian Minister of War, Damian Velt- 


cheff, as well as all his officer friends 
who now oceupy leading positions in the 
army. It was because of this that Gen- 
eval Lukov, Minister of War at that 


jime and a German agent, and his chief 
King Boris could not tolerate even the 
mention of the name Mihailovich, and 
their agents were instructed to keep a 


close watch over | 


s every move. 

In my conversation with Mihailovich 
we spoke about the problem of South- 
Slav Balkan relations. Mihailovich spoke 
with reverence of our great statesman 
Alexander Stambolisky, and enthusi- 
astically accepted his ideas for a South- 
Slav brotherhood, a democratic Balkan 
federation and a United States of Eu- 
rope I did not detect in him even the 
When | attempted 


to make a comparison between the Ger- 


slightest chauvinism. 


man dynasty in Bulgaria and the Serbian 


dynasty n Yugoslavia, a hadow of 
skepticism crossed his Slav face “Un 
fortunately, both your dynasty and ours 
think first of their own personal ter- 
ests and then of their people and then 
of the Balka If t were ot the 
case agreeme etween 0 brother 
“r trie vould ke ago have become 
t real 1 Sta olisky vould be 
slive viay he rid 

Mihailovi« lid mm approve of King 
A! ler ‘ itorship and harply 
‘ cixed 1 murder of the Croation 
peasant leader, Stepan Radich, as well 

the Germanophile inclinations of the 


ihen Yugoslav leaders, at the same time 
tressing the traditional sympathies « 


h people for the Russians. 


after this that Mihail- 
ovich was transferred from Bulgaria at 
the request of General Lukov and King 
Boris. Mihailovich was charged by Gen- 
having 


eral Lukov~ with frequently 


changed the license number on his auto- 
} 


mobile when motoring through the city. 


+ 


Wruen | learned that Mihailovich was 
the leader of the Yugoslav guerrilla re- 
sistance action against Hitler’s hordes, 
I saw in that movement also a struggle 
toward a South-Slav and Balkan free 
federation after the war. And even to- 
day I firmly believe that his action would 
have been successful had he not been 
overtaxed with many other duties. 

As Mihailovich was in the Besnian 


By George M. Dimitrov 





@ The “trial” of Draja Milhailoyich 
will begin on June 10. All efforts 
from outside to guarantee him a fair 
trial have been frustrated by ‘Tito’s 
Government, which is interested not 
in meting out justice, but in achiev- 
ing its political aims. 





Only a few years age Mihailovich 
was praised in all the Allied Nations 
as one of the outstanding heroes of 
this war. He was among the first 
to raise the banner of freedom against 
the seemingly invincible might of the 
German occupation army. Mihailovich 
gathered an underground, .ill-fed and 
ill-armed army, which became a for- 
midable menace to the Germans, and 
his developing guerrilla warfare was 
a great help to the Allies. It is 
impossible to tell what the effect 
of his developing guerrilla warfare 
would have been, had he not been 
stabbed in the back by ‘Tite’s Par- 
tisans, sponsored“*financed and armed 
by the Soviets. 

Five hundred American airmen who 
were shot down over Yugaslavia and 
later escaped with the assistance of 
the Chetniks, and some of whom spent 
a long time with the Chetniks and had 
ample opportunity to witness their 
activity, have volunteered to testify 
in Mihailovich’s defense. The British 
Government has forwarded to Tito 
similar testimony given by British 
airmen. Not a single one among these 
hundreds of Allied fliers has expressed 
any doubt as to his loyalty. This 
testimony is now supplemented by 
that of an outstanding Balkan demo- 
erat, George Dimitrov, whose article 
is his first public statement since 
his arrival in this country. 

Dimitrov was born in a small Bul- 
garian village. He studied medicine 
in Yugoslavia, and as a_ student 
became interested in the Agrarian 
Party, headed by Stambelisky. After 
the Fascist coup d'etat, carried out in 
Bulgaria with the help of Mussolini 
against Stambolisky’s Government, 
Dimitrov was arrested, tried and sen- 
tenced to death, but the sentence was 
From 1923 to 1931 he 
and sub- 


commuted. 
was arrested many times, 


jected to the most merciless inquisi- 





tion methods of the German agent, 
King Boris. At times he was so 
cruelly tortured that he had to be 
hospitalized for a long time. 

In 1931 he was elected deputy to 
the National Assembly, where he sup- 
ported his party’s policy aiming at 
a Balkan democratic federation with 
close relations with the wetsern de- 
In 41935 he underwent the 
most brutal Fascist inquisition he had 


mocracies. 


ever experienced, and was thrown into 
In 1939 he and 
his party declared their opposition to 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact. His party 
was barred from the elections, while 


a concentration camp. 


the Communists freely participated. 

One week before the Germans ‘in- 
vaded Bulgaria Dimitrov was arrest- 
ed as No. 1 anti-Fascist, but managed 
to escape. He went into hiding and 
called upon his nation to fight against 
the German invaders and King Boris. 
Later he continued this activity from 
abroad. 

After the liberation of 
Dimitrov returned home. 


Bulgaria 
Because of 
his oposition to the Communists’ drive 
to impose a one-party dictatorship, he 
declined the post of a cabinet minister 
Together 
with the Socialist Party, his party 
withdrew from the so-called Father- 
land Front Government. 


and went into opposition. 


In April, 1945, while seriously ill, 
he was placed under house arrest. 
Under imminent danger of execution 
by Communists he escaped under the 
most hazardous circumstances. He | 
took refuge in the American Embassy 
in Bulgaria. It was then that Joseph 








mr 











wee 


C. Grew, Acting Secretary of State, 
declared that “Mr. Dimitroy is a Bul- 
garian political leader representing a 
large democratic element, with a long 
and honorable record of loyalty to 
democratic principles and the Allied 
cause.” 








mountains, he did not have an oppor- 
tunity to grasp the exact international 
political situation, nor the military se- 
crets and combinations existing between 
the Allies and the Soviets. At this time 
he was at the peak of his fame, receiv- 
ing messages of greeting and decorations 
Alexander, De Gaulle, 
Eisenhower, and others. How could he 
then conceive of the possibility of being 
suddenly discarded by his Allies? But 


from General 


the various centers in Cairo and London, 
which were in constant contact with 
him must have known that the Allies 
would sacrifice any smal] nation to as- 
sure Soviet collaboration in order to win 
the war. 

I asked permission to go from Caire 
to join Mihailovich in the mountains of 


Yugoslavia with a view to coordinating 
the joint struggle and aiding in the or- 
ganization of a united front against the 
foreign invaders. The reply was that 
someone in Draja’s territory was not in 
favor of such a move. I insisted upon a 
union of all the anti-Fascist forces, call- 
ing his attention to the united Bulgarian 
opposition front, which I had succeeded 
in organizing in February, 1941. The or- 
ders from the King and government pre- 
vented union, but I have documents 
which show that Mihailovich was not 
indifferent to my suggestions. 

Captain Yefremovich, a Yugoslav Ma- 
rine Officer who decoded Mihailovich’s 
telegrams and who today plays a certain 
role in Tito’s regime, told me that Mi- 
hailovich never signed his telegrams with 
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Announcement published in Nov 
Vreme (July 21, 1943), the official 
Nazi newspaper in Belgrade, 
offering 100,000 gold marks for 

the capture, dead or alive, ef 
Draja Mihailovich 


1 


the title “General.” Ti 


is was prefixed 
to his name by the encoders. I hed 
an opportunity to read a great numbe 
of these telegrams, which constituted 
the main pleas for supplies, inform 
tion about the battles waged against tl 
occupiers, and plans for a united atiad 
with the Allies against the Germans, 
once successful landings were effected is 
Europe and the Balkans. He also 
ported in his telegrams the mass mur 
ders of innocent peasants and townspee 
ple by the Partisan-Communists, whiet 
he severely 
Russophile in his sympathies. 
Mihailovich was the first man io oF 
ganize guerrilla action against the 0 
cupying forces. He was for a long pe 
riod of time the uncontested symbol not 
only of the heroic resistance of the 
Yugoslav peoples, but of all the Balkaa 
peoples also. During the time of his strug 
gle, he made an attempt to unite them 
into a joint movement anti-Fascists of 
all Balkan nations. For example, he was 
in contact with men in Bulgaria who ne 
only aecepted his cooperation but who 
requested his material assistance in ie 
siruggle against the Germans. 

How could a man who “collaborated 
with the Germans” give material aid 
te others tu fight them? And if he 
“collaborated” with the Germans, hev 
is it that he didn’t turn over to them 
any of the Bulgarians who were if 
coniact with him, and who are today 
alive, some of them members of the 
present Bulgarian Government? Fur- 
thermore, how is it possible that those 
who have asked for aid from Mihaile 
vich are today considered patriols 
while he who gave this help and whe 
during all this time was fighting . 
the mvuntains against the occupier 
is branded a “traitor?” And why ® 
not permission granted to those for- 

eigners who were with the General @ 
know the truth, as well as those whom 
he saved, to testify at his trial? Why 
is he kept in chains, helpless and wh 
protected, and hidden from the ent"® 
world? 


Nox so long ago 1 too was te . 
ject of such Partisan persecutions ” 
in Bulga’ 
ties wert 
get 


today’s governing circles 
even though all my public activi 
marked by an uncompromising st 
against Fascism and Nazism. 
After successfully uniting 44° 
position groups in Bulgaria agai 
pro-German policy of King Boris; Pp 
licly denounced this policy 0” Mareb +s 
1941. For this action I was sé 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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| The Seeret 
Nazis and Bolsheviks 


Author of “The 


T has long beer known that in August 
| and September 1939 Soviet Russia 

and Germany concluded, in addition 
4o the Non-aggression Pact and the Com- 
mercial Agreement, one or two Secret 
Agreements. David J. Dallin, in his book 
Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy” (Yale 
University Press, 1942) refers to these 
secret agreements: “The secret agree- 
ments represent the most important 
aspect of all the pacts signed in Mos- 
cow between Russia and Germany. The 
fact that such agreements were signed 
vas subsequently admitted officially by 
Germany; their contents have not yet 
peen published, and much t*e may 
elapse before their full details are 
known.” 

The full details became known eon 
May 22, 1946, when the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch published an article by its cor- 
yespondent at Nuremberg, Richard L. 
Stokes. The complete text of two secret 
Soviet-Nazi agreements of August 23, 
and September 28, 1939, was quoted. 

Ernst von Weizsaecker was on the 
witness stand on May 21 and 22. Weiz- 
saccker was State Secretary of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office during the tenures 
of office of Constantin von Neurath and 
Joechim von Ribbentrop. Later he be- 
came the Jast German Ambassador to 
the Vatican. When his direct examina- 
iion was over, Dr. Alfred Seidl, attorney 
for Hans Frank, former Governor Gen- 
eral of Poland, asked: “On August 23, 
1939, had there been other agreements 
between the German and Soviet Govern- 
ments drawn up which are not contained 
in the Non-Aggression Pact?” 

In spite of General Roman Rudenko’s 
understandable endeavor to rule out 
this embarrassing question, Sir Geoffrey 
Lawrence, the court president, permitted 
Dr. Seidl to go ahead. Thus Ernst von 
Weizsaecker got the opportunity to reply 
that there was a secret protocol contain- 
ing agreements which he saw in his 
capacity as German State Secretary. He 
had hardly concluded his testimony when 
Dr. Seidl again took the floor and, wav- 
ing some typewritten pages, exclaimed: 
“I have before me a text in which there 
ean be no doubt that these agreements 
are faithfully and authentically repro- 
duced. I shall have the. text submitted 
to you.” He asked that he be permitted 
to read the documents into the record. 

The Russian Chief Prosecutor, Ru- 
denko, again protested, saying “the tri- 
bunal is hearing th 


re ie cases of German 


War criminals and not examining the 
Weaties of Allied tudenko 
papers were 


anonymous origin” al- 


countries.” 
art} ' 

furthe; objected that the 
of “unknow; 


though t certa 


rd 
a 


ly would have been easy 
~ him to get official confirmation of 
the authenticit 
from Molote Vv 
Was asked fo) 


y of the papers in question 
or Stalin. When Dr. Seidl 

he source of the docu- 
ments he answered: “J got them a few 
Weeks ago fri m aman on the Allied side 
Who seems entirely reliable to me, but 
I received them only on condition that 


] oul } , o 
Would not divulge the exact source. 


Thomas J. Dodd, the American deputy 
Prosecutor, unfortunately supported Gen- 
tral Rudenko, but suggested that the 
Witness Ernst von Weizsaecker be per- 
mitted to relate the contents of the 
*greemenis from memory. The court 
eonsented and Weizsaecker corroborated 
the so-called “Gauss affidavit.” This is 
ea of the contents of the secret 
D: ‘omar drafted from memory by 
vier oo — ~~ former meget oe 
deiin oe serman Foreign Office who 
tule Ger 1€ non-aggression treaty be- 

m™many and the Soviet Union. 
Reena L. Stokes induced Dodd to 
; rotor copy of the agreements 
h. ve them translated into Eng- 


ob 
an 
is 


The first agreement is dated Moscow, 









8 1946 





By Julius Epstein 





August 23, 1939, and signed “For the 
German Government, J. Ribbentrop; on 
behalf of the Government of the USSR, 


’ 


Molotov.” It reads: 


Text of Agreement. 


Vhe text is as follows: 


“On the occasion of the signing of 
the non-aggression treaty between the 
German Reich and the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics the under- 
signed representatives of the two par- 
ties discussed in a highly confidential 
conversation the problem of the demar- 
cation of the spheres of influence of 
either party in Eastern Europe. 

“This conversation has the following 
result: 

“1. In the case of a politico-terri- 
torial change in the territories belong- 
ing to the Baltic States—Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania — the 
northern frontier of Lithuania shall 
form also the demarcation of the 
spheres of interest between Germany 
and ihe U.S.S.R. Both parties recog- 
nize the interest of Lithuania in the 
Wilno territory. 

“2. In the case of a politico-terri- 
torial change in the territories belong- 
ing to the Polish state, the spheres 
of interest between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. shall be divided approximate- 
ly following the line on the Rivers 
Narow, Vistula and San. The ques- 
tion as to whether the interests of both 
parties make it desirable to maintain 
an independent Polish state, and how 
the frontiers of this state should be 
fixed, can be clarified in a final manner 
only in the course of further political 
developments. In any case, both gov- 
ernments will solve this quesion by 
way of a friendly understanding. 

“3. With respect to southeastern 
Europe, the U.S.S.R. emphasize their 
interest in Bessarabia. Germany de- 
clares her complete political disinter- 
estedness in this area. 

“4. This protocol shall be treated by 
both parties in a strictly secret man- 
ner.” 


The second agreement bears the title 


“Secret Agreement” and is dated Mos- 
cow, September 28, 1939, and signed 
identically with the first. The text runs: 


The understigned plenipotentiaries 
state that there is an agreement be- 
tween the governments of the German 
Reich and the U.S.S.R. as follows: 
“Paragraph No. 1 of the secret pro- 
tocol of Aug. 23, 1939, is modified in 
that the territory of the Lithuanian 
state shall fall within the sphere of 
interest of the U.S.S.R., whereas, on 
the other hand, the district of Lublin 
and parts of the district of Warsaw 
shall fall within the sphere of interests 
of Germany. As seon-.as the govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. shall take special 
measures on Lithuanian territory for 
the protection of her interests, the 
present German-Lithuanian frontier 


JOVIAL MOOD IN BERLIN—THE STALIN-HITLER PACT SIGNED! 


will be rectified in order to accomplish 
a natural and simple frontier so that 
the Lithuanian territory lying in the 
southwest of the line marked on the 
attached map shall belong to Germany. 


talin-Hitler Agreements 


Divided Central Europe Between Themselves 


Nonsense of Autarchy.” “Japan on the Threshold” and “Sources of Anarchism” 


Furthermore, it is stated that the eco- 
nomic agreements presently in force 
between Germany and Lithuania shall 
not be impaired by the measures of 
the Soviet Union mentioned above.” 





~The Bell Toll for Thee 


| By Dorothy Thompson 


Greetincs to the first number 
of The Social Democrat. May it con- 
tribute to the reconstruction of a free 
German democracy, a peaceful broth- 
erhood of men, in a European and 
world-wide brotherhood of nations. 


Deep as is the despair of the anti- 
Nazi Germans, inheriting from their 
predecessors the burden of an un- 
exampled defeat, the terrible destruc- 
tion and undiminishing lack not only 
of material things, but of intellectual 
and spiritual values, and torn be- 
tween the concepts and aims of the 


victors, you must believe that you 
are not alone. The human mind and 
heart have the gift of sympathy, and 
in this country are those who share, 
even though vicariously, your suffer- 
ings, griefs, struggles, and hopes, and 
are able to say in the immortal words 
of the English poet, John Donne—“No 
man is an island entire of itself; 
every man is part of the main; if a 
clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the Jess, as well as if a 
promontory were, as well as if a man- 
sion of thy friends or of thine own 
were; any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in mankind; 
and therefore, never send to ask for 
whom the bell tolls. It tolls for thee.” 

Those of us whose consciences re- 
spond to the insight of Donne’s vision, 
are, whaiever our nationality, involved 


in mankind. Your despairs are our 
despairs, and despair is, indeed, the 
leading characteristic of our broken 
and blinded epoch. What then can we 
do but to poo! our despairs, that out 
of despair itself we may distil] the 
purest clearest faith? 


What words, ideologies, and pro- 
grams have not proved to be fata 
morganas, luring men to non-existent 
oases, trumpeting not progress, but 
progressive ruin? Who must not say 
to himself today, if he be honest, “I 
have believed in false prophesies and 
followed false gods?” Should not 





In response to a request from German Social Democrats the follow- 
ing message was cabled by Dorothy Thompson to the first issue of 
Der Sozial Democrat, a new paper in the British zone in Berlin. 


the wreck of our common civilization 
to which all of us have contributed 
by the mere fact of our existence, 
engender in us humility? Is any one 
of us, in the sight of God, guiltless? 
Can one of us say, “I have done noth- 
ing that I should not have done and 
left undone nothing I should have 
done?” No. None of us can. There- 
fore, as we should pool our despairs 
to compress out of them the quintes- 
sence of faith, we must pool our 
guilts and share the otherwise un- 
endurable burden of them, in order 
out of guilt to distill love. For love 


alone, which is charity, humility, and 
the wonderful German word Mitleid, 
dissolves guilt through atonement, 


whose ultimate meaning is reconcili- 
ation. 

Only on faith—faith in God, in life, 
and in men—and on love, which is 
the ever-living proof of brotherhood, 
can we build a world free of want, 
bitterness, and dreadful fear. Faith 
in man is the basis of democracy; love 
alone is social, ajl hatred being pro- 
foundly anti-social. : 

I therefore hope that your new 
socia] democratic movement will be 
lighted by faith and sustained by love. 

And may I, in this first opportunity 
] have had to communicate with my 


pre-war German friends, say now, 
that neither war, nor principalities, 
nor states nor powers, can sunder 
those whose minds and hearts have 
once met in common dream, faith, and 
conviction. 


Therefore, 1 embrace the widows 
and children of the martyrs of July 
20th, among whom I had dear per- 
sonal friends. May they live to see 
justified the faith that no man, who 
dies for love of the wide country of 
humanity, can die in vain. As they, 
being involved in mankind, died for 
me, no Jess than for you, permit me 
to share your pride in them, your 
gratitude to them, and your pledge 
to keep faith with their memory. 








Books in Review 





The Role and Influence of Women 


Review by GWENDOLEN M. CANTER 


WOMAN AS FORCE IN HISTORY. 


By Mary R. Beard. 


1 Study in Traditions and 


Realities. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. yint, 369, 


Ix writing on Woman as Force in History, Mrs. Beard has brought to the forefront 


of discussion one of the most puzzling questions of our time: how it is that a society 


which ideally and in practice is built upon the joint efforts of men and women has the 


form of a “man’s world.” Being a reformer, Mrs. Beard asks also how such a situation 


can be changed. Her answer, buttressed by a wealth of historical and analytical detail, 


is that it can be done by demonstrating the falsity of the myth regarding the historic 


subjection of women, and by showing the great contribution which women have made 


in all ages to the development of our civilization. Out of the new perspective which 


would thus be gained, men and women 
would become free to use their full 
creative energies for the upbuilding and 
strengthening of their highest ideals. 

It is a thesis which must be considered 
with the greatest care for if it is cor- 
rect the traditional efforts of the women’s 
movement to secure social, political and 
economic rights have been 
self-defeating. Mrs. Beard seems so to 
suggest. Women fixed their attention 
on “legal and political equality rather 


somewhat 


than on women’s force, potentialities and 
obligations,” she writes disapprovingly 
(p. 147). By emphasizing the need for 
“equality” the women’s movement, in her 
opinion, gave support to the false con- 
ception of historic subjection of women. 
Particularly in this country they were 
misled along this route, she argues, by 
the exaggerated emphasis they put on 
the doctrine of common law as propound- 
ed by Sir William Blackstone in the 
eighteenth century that “the very being 
or legal existence of the woman is sus- 
pended during marriage.” This doctrine, 
Mrs. Beard quite rightly points out, does 
not provide the complete picture of the 
position of married women at the time 
he wrote because equity had long pro- 
vided some safeguarding of their rights. 
She concludes therefore that by 
the Blackstone 
of their attack, the American women’s 


ising 
dictum as the focus 
movement were wasting their energies 
on a misconception, and far from 
achieving their ultimate purpose, were 
strengthening the myth of subjection 
which was in fact their real adversary. 

If Mrs. Beard is rigtt, there has in- 
deed been much energy wasted in un- 
fruitful effort. But is she? Granted the 
importance of the position of married 
women, is this the one basic fact in the 
relations between men and women? In 
political systems in which votes are a 
key to power, is it not significant that 
women have usually received the fran- 
‘hise twenty-five to a hundred years 


later than men? 


Is not the history of 
the protection of women in industry a 
commentary on their exploitation? Mrs. 
Beard would no doubt agree on the im- 
portance of these fields but should she 
not then have considered them in her 


book ? 





Woman as Force in History performs 
a valuable function in drawing attention 
to the quite extraordinary disregard by 
much contemporary and earlier writing 
of the role and influence of women. In 
her first three chapters Mrs. Beard 
brings together vivid and thought pro- 
voking comments expressive of attitudes 
on the relations of men and women in 
our society and under different ideol- 
ogies. In these ways she sets the prob- 
lem squarely before us. In her conclusion 
she no less soundly presents the ideal 
of a society resting equally on the abil- 
ities and efforts of men and women. But 
she does not answer, at least to the sat- 
isfaction of this reviewer, the question 
of how to move from the analysis of the 
problem to the conclusion which is de- 
sired. To women, disadvantaged at al- 
most every turn in their efforts to se- 
cure positions relative to their abilities 
or to make their influence felt in polit- 
ical, economic and social questions and 
spheres of action, the exploding of an 
historic “myth of subjection” will bring 
little encouragement, even if it were pos- 
sible to do it more convincingly. 

It may be said that we have now 
passed beyond the point where the em- 
phasis of women should be upon “rights.” 
If so (and it is not entirely true), it is 
because certain basic rights have been 
secured. Today attention can and must 
be turned to wider ends. It is as true 
for women as for all others that ulti- 
mately their opportunities to make use 
of their full capacities depend upon the 
character and functioning of the society 
within which they are living. A society 
which replaces competition for a limited 
number of jobs by means of ensuring 
that it rests on the productive power of 
all its members is a society within which 
women can use their abilities to the full. 
It is the responsibility of the woman 
of today to use both her “rights” and 
capacities towards creating the kind of 
society in which she and all others may 
realize their fullest potentialities and 
thereby build a community which em- 
bodies what Mrs. Beard speaks of as 
“the noblest ideals in the heritage of 


humanity.” 








Decentralization of Germany 


Review by FELIX GROSS 


FEDERALISM AND REGIONALISM 
IN GERMANY: The _ Division of 
Prussia. By Arnold Brecht. Oxford 
University Press, New York. XVI+202 
pages. $2.50. 


Mosr of the postwar plans offering 
solutions to the German question ad- 
vise, to a lesser or greater degree, the 
decentralization of the German state. 
This deeentralization has become one of 
the crucial issues. 

Centralization of Germany by Bis- 
marck, and later by Hitler, always led 
to an establishment of militaristic and 
warlike Germany. In consequence, a 
centralistic Germany always overshad- 
owed and placed in the background the 


provincial cultural centers which played 
such an important role in the develop- 
ment of liberalism and democracy in 
Germany, at the expense of Berlin and 
the Prussian state. The centralization 


connected with the federalization of_ 


Germany will, therefore, also weaken 
the power and weight of Prussianism 
and the Prussian state. There are a 
good many proposals on this subject, 
but Professor Brecht’s is based on a 
very thorough analysis of regional dif- 
ferences in Germany, in all aspects, 

Professor Brecht analyzes, also, the 
historical background of German fed- 
eralism and the former tendencies to- 
wards decentralization. His book is im- 
portant and timely, and should be recom- 
mended to all students of the Germaa 
problem. 


Divorce and Psychoanalysis 


Review by NORBERT MUHLEN 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGE AND DI- 
VORCE. A Study of Neurotie Choies 
of Morriage Partners. By Edmund 
Bergler, M.D. With an introduction 
by A. A. Brill, M.D. New York. Inter- 

Press, 1946. 


national Universities 


167 pp. $2.50. 


e 

Divorce has become a social fact,” 
says Dr. Edmund Bergler, “no less firm- 
ly established than marriage itself.” 
With the insight of an experienced and 
rather orthodox psychoanalyst, with a 
gift for clean popularization, and with 
an unassuming approach, Dr. 
sets out to fight divorce which, accord- 
ing to him, is in‘most cases “no solution 
at all, but only an admission of helpless- 
ness to master a situation of inner con- 
flict.” 

He sees the reason for practically 
every unhappy marriage which pushes 
people on the road to divorce in the 
neurotic choice of the marriage part- 
ner or, to be more precise, in the neu- 
rotic drives of both partners. Since their 
unconscious abnormal desires spoil their 
capacities for normal enjoyment of love, 
the marriage can’t work out. However, 
divorce enables them only to repeat the 
same experiment with a new partner 
though it is equally doomed to failure 
from the very beginning, for the same 
reasons deeply imbedded in their per- 
sonality and stemming from their pre- 
adult life. Instead of easy and promis- 
cuous divorce which Dr. Bergler consid- 
ers a poor patent medicine, the unhap- 
pily married partners should see an 
analyst, be cured of their neuroses, and 
live happly together ever after. A prom- 
ising prescription for a major ailment. 


Bergler 


To prove that his prescription is effec- 
tive, Dr. Bergler has to show that, first, 
“very rarely is one partner to a marriage 
neurotic and the other healty. Usually 
two neurotics seek and find each other,” 
and, second, “Many marriages, however 
neurotic they may be, can be repaired 
by analysis.” He undoubtedly succeeds 
in quoting many case-stories, experi- 
ences and observations to make his 
point; whether he is not unduly gen- 
eralizing on the assumption that “many” 
eases are “most” cases, whether he is 
not rather academic in the sweeping ex- 
elusiveness with which he reduces social 
factors to individually psychologic ones, 
whether he does not underestimate the 
role of the money factor in the making 
and unmaking of modern marriages may 
be open to dispute. 

The author blends an attractive and 














understanding popularization of Freug’ 
the master’s, teachings with Bome iy 
searches of his own, explorations 
frigidity, impotence, and their Causes, 
Such delicate problems as jealousy, in 
fidelity and dissatisfaction are Presented 
in a highly interesting, Constructiy 
though perhaps not always quite te 
vincing manner. For readers Who cay 
read critically the book will be Stimulat. 
ing and useful, and its discussion of 
marital behavior enlightening, 
























According to its advertisement, the 
book is written “not only for husbands 
and wives, but for mothers, daughters 
fathers and sons.” In the Americar 
1920’s, wrote Frederick Lewis Allen iy 
1931, “thanks especially to Sigmund 
Freud, the dogmas of the conseryatiys 
moralists were losing force.” [p the 
1940’s, a conscious and gifted pupil of 
Sigmund Freud published this book whic 
—in accordance with the most conser, 
tive moralists—exhorts people to shy 
away from divorce, to stay married, anj 
to live in monogamy as the healthy, nor 
mal way. 

A revolutionary idea can lead to very 
conservative results, after twenty yeay 
of application. 





Bedevilled Lands 


“BEWITCHED LANDS. By Adolh 


Costa Du Rels. 
Spanish by Stuart Edgar Grummn, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Ine. $2.50. k 


Translated from th 


L ATTER day writers with romantic 
proclivities find their most congenial 
locale in the “green continent” of South 
America. Set an author down in the vas 
pampas and jungles south of the Ris 
Grande, be he Englishman, American ot 
Latin, and in no time at all his eyes 
become glazed and he sees the world of 
nature and man in a penumbra of a 
reality as baffling as the flitting shadow 
in the Amazon jungle. 

In Bewitched Lands, Adolfo Costa Da 
Rels, a Bolivian, attempts to evoke the 
awesome mysteries of the Chaco of 
bloody memory, weaving a tale abouts 
tyrant father and a rebellious son in the 
best tradition of the Gothic tale. But it 
fails to jell or thrill. A more appropriata 
title would be Bedevilled Lands, as #4 
get an all too fleeting glimpse of the a 
happy, exploited native peons mercilesslf 
enslaved by “masters who quote Mom 


taigne over their Napoleon brandy. 
5.8. 








A 
Russian-American 
liberal looks at 
his native 
and adopted 
countries 











By 
ARNOLD 


Second World War. 


At all bookstores = $3.00 c 














Political 
Diary 


RUSSIA, THE UKRAINE, 
AND AMERICA, 1905-1945 


D. MARGOLIN 


Here is first-hand information and authentic background for 
understanding the past 40 years in Russian-American relations. 


rom A 


cted with 





As a participant, Dr. Margolin d 
the Revolutions of 1905 and 1917 and the Versailles Peace 
Treaty. Asa practicing American lawyer, he analyzes Ameri- 
can foreign policy and Russian relations before and during the 
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Armenian Patriots 
HARD D. HAGOPIAN, 


Secretary, 
National Committee 


From RIC 


Armenian 





To the Editor 


ly his article, “The Drive to the Me di- 
terranean” in the New Leade s May 4 
jssue of World Events, David J. Dallin, 
a analyzing policy 
the controversy which now exists 
that country and the Anglo- 
makes several statements 
Armenian case by which 


present Russian 


and 
between 
American bloc, 
regarding the 
he apparently seeks to ; 
E possession of certain Armenian prov- 
inces, Some of those statements need 


justify Turkey’s 


clarification. 

In introducing his thesis, Mr. Dallin 
states that the Armenians in Turkish 
Armenia and Russian Armenia num- 
pered about two million when a genera- 
tion ago the Armenians sought their 
independence. That statement is not 
accurate, The number of Armenians in 
the area in question was closer to four 
million and they thus constituted a clear 
majority over all other ethnic groups. 

The author also refers to the Armen- 
jans as “Turkey’s eternal opponents.” 
The conflict between Turkey and Ar- 
menia has not been a one-sided affair. 
Should against 
persecution and massacre seem so un- 


opposition invasion, 
usual? 

In his efforts to defend the Turks, 
Mr. Dallin refers to the age-old Ar- 
menian question as, “the ancient plan 
for a greater Armenia.” Now it is not 
as if Armenia never existed. Before the 
advent of the Turks, Armenia was many 
times greater in population and area 
than Armenian claims today are for a 
mere fraction of Armenia’s historic 
lands. Mr. Dallin’s use of the word 
“plan” seems to convey sinister meaning. 

Referring to the regions of Kars and 
Ardahan, Dallin states that, “for three 
decades now the regions have been in- 
habited by Turks.”” He does not mention 
the fact that the territory was almost 
entirely inhabited by Armenians before 
the Turks massacred and exiled them, 
but the fact that Turks now live there 
seems to satisfy him as to the validity 
of Turkish possession. It should be 
noted that the Armenians of these 
regions still exist, and quite naturally 
demand the right to return to their 
homeland. , 

In summing his criticism of the policy 
of the Armenians in their willingness 


Reply by DAVID J. DALLIN 


A “DEFENSE of the Turks” against 
the Armenians is exactly the opposite 
of what was said in “The Drive To The 
Mediterranean.” The methods applied 
by the Turks in fightine the Armenians 
Were specifically described in the article 
enticized by Mr. Hagopian. But the 
Turkish-Armenian issue is not limited in 
ope and implications to a small terri- 
lory—it is rather a general problem of 
World peace and war, and we have the 
Tight to demand from everyone con- 
terned the understanding of its great 
Significance today. 

Turkish areas formerly inhabited by 
Armenians are claimed for Soviet Ar- 
menia by the Armenian National Com- 
mittee through its secretary, Mr. Hago- 
pian, Armenians supporting this de- 
mand live in America, Egypt and cer- 
fain other countries, They are, to a 
reat extent, emigres chased from their 
native land by the Turks; we doubt, 
oe. whether a considerable num- 
“ied ne would return to Russia 

menia) if 


their program were 
achieved. 


emg We are rather certain that 

Y would prefer to stay in other coun- 
tries, and nobody 
& time when 





would blame them at 
thousands of other nation- 
flee from Russia to other 
‘weed Age Under these cireum- 
is Aa emands concerning Turk- 

1@ aSsume the character of a 
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or Soviet Tools? 


to have the Armenian provinces in 
Turkey joined to the Soviet Republic of 
Armenia, Dallin depicts the Armenians 
as “blind tools” of Russian imperialism. 
First, let it be clear that the Armenians 
do not feel nor believe themselves to be 
the tools of any power. ,The Armenian 
people are of the conviction that their 
east stands on its own merits. Once the 
justice of their cause is admitted, it be- 
comes irrelevant and incidental to the 
issue to whose benefit the equitable solu- 
tion of their question results. The Ar- 
menians are concerned with their prob- 
lem only. 

It must also be remembered that not 
so long ago the United States of Amer- 
iea championed the Armenian cause in 
much the same manner as the Russians 
do today, and even seriously considered 
accepting the mandate for Armenia. 
Would Mr. Dallin describe that as Amer- 
ican imperialism, and were the Ar- 
menians the tools of the United States 
Government? Shall we today regard the 
Philipine people as “blind tools” 
“imperialism?” 

Mr. Dallin continues his defense of 
Turkey and his criticism of Russia with 
this observation: “The most striking 
feature of all these movements of small 
nationalities, in the creation of auto- 
nomous regions and independent states, 
is the utter absence of popular ballots 
and decisions by the will of the people.” 
Prior to that statement, however, he 
states, that only the claims to Kars and 
Ardahan are official (made by Russia) 
and that the claims for the provinces 
of Van, Bitlis, Erzerum and Trebizond 
are unofficial and have arisen from the 
Armenians. Thus, the claims of the Ar- 
menians are by the will of the Armenian 
people for the Armenian people. Indeed, 
Mr. Dallin would find it exceedingly 
difficult to find even one Armenian who 
is not today seeking the fulfillment of 
those claims. The Armenians have al- 
ways voiced their claims and their will, 
and they shall continue to do so, 

And finally, Mr. Dallin caps his argu- 
ment with an insistent appeal to adhere 
to the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
and in accordance with them, to protect 
such small nations as Turkey. ‘The Ar- 
menians too insist on sincere adherence 
to the principles of that document. In- 
deed, it is upon the very principles ex- 
pressed therein that the Armenians are 
of the conviction that the injustices 
committed against them shall now be 
rectified. 


of our 


purely political demonstration in favor 
of the Soviet Union. It is therefore 
warmly supported by the Soviet press. 

In this way Armenian groups which 
advocate the annexation of the Turkish 
areas in question to the Soviet Union, 
become pawns in a great diplomatic 
game played by Moscow against the 
British in the Middle East. Supported 
by Stalin today, they will be let down 
tomorrow if the situation demands it. 
It was because of the pro-Turkish policy 
of Soviet Russia that Armenia did not 
obtain independence after the First 
World War. To rely on a zigzag on the 
part of Molotov to bring the NKVD 
into a new region, to provoke a great 
conflict that may lead to war,—is a 
grave political error on the part of the 
Armenians abroad. This is a strange 
blindness, shared also by the representa- 
tives of other small national groups: 
the Zionists in Palestine, who are court- 
ing Moscow without seeing that they, 
too, are but a pawn in the game, to be 
thrown away in the very near future; 
or the Arabs who seek Moscow’s assist- 
ance against the Anglo-American policy. 

As far as the number of Armenians 
in Russia and Turkey before 1914 is 
concerned, our figures were correct. A, 
Jivelegov, the Russian expert. has put 
it at 2,356,000 in 1912. N. Adone wrote 
in 1911: “It is impossible exactly to 
specify the number of Armenians living 
in Turkey ... approximately there are 
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The Slant of The Stars and Stripes 


From JAMES CORNING 
To the Editor: 


Ix his article on The Stars and Stripes 
in The New Leader, Luigi O’Shauhnessy 
gave an accurate appraisal of Lieut. 
Col. Goodfriends, but there are appar- 
ently other things which escaped his 
attention. How well do I remember those 
“fighting” editorials, especially the one 
“So You Want to Go Home,” which came 
to us in Germany from 41 Rue de Berri 
in Paris. 

That particular exhortation made me 
especially angry. Not being in the In- 
fantry and probably never having volun- 
teered to get in, the editor seemed to 
personify the cowardly spirit of “let 
George do it.” This and my own per- 
sonal desire to emulate the exceptional 
example, in so far as possible, of the 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers and 
airmen from Poland who voluntarily 
answered the call of their betrayed 
government-in-exile in London to con- 
tinue the fight, prompted me to reply. 
1 wrote the editor that I took his im- 
plication of collective selfishness as a 
personal criticism. Therefore, I related 
that, in view of the fact that all past 
efforts over a two-year period ot trans- 
fer to the Infantry had gotten me only 
as far as a psychiatrist and a _ re- 
evaluation board which tried unsuccess- 
fully to dismiss me from the service, I 
wanted to make a direct appeal through 
the “B Bag,” as another soldier had 
done, to some sympathetic division com- 
mander to request my transfer as a rifle 
platoon Jeader. I added that I would 
give half my pay for the rest of my 
time in the service to the Red Cross 
and Georgetown University if a trans- 
fer went through. I like to think the 
letter was not printed for the same 
reason Goodfriend did not “‘waste space” 
telling his army of readers about the 
only big-scale, behind-the-lines revolu- 
tion against the Wehrmacht. Warsaw, 
most glorious of martyred cities! 

In view of the one-sided treatment of 
the ominous news from Eastern Europe, 
plus the unretracted and bare-faced lie 
that the Netherlands Catholic clergy 
instructed Catholic girls not to associate 
with Yanks (this one story did incal- 


culable damage), I cannot quite believe 
O’Shaughnessy’s statement: “Never was 
there any conscious ecort to slant the 
news one way or the other.” 

An officer-friend in the Medical Corps, 
stationed in Maastricht, Holland, that 
winter, sent the Stars and Stripes a 
documented refutation from a Dutch 
paper, but like a reply to the misleading 
editorial, “A GI View of the Polish 
Problem,” it was not given space. 

The Stars and Stripes was too good a 
name for the European edition. All 
through Germany it gave tacit en- 
couragement to the “conquerors” to take 
revenge against the civil population; in 
this, as in other matters, it was truly 
a “propaganda sheet.” 
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| 
| Daily newspapers in the United | 
| States increased from 909 in 1880 to! 
|an all-time peak of 2,461 in 1916, but 
| at the start of World War II the num- 
, ber had fallen to 2,147, according to 
,a Twentieth Century Fund study. 

| The value of farm buildings fell 
more than 20 percent from 1930 te 
1940: from $13 billion to $10 billion, 
| according to a ‘Twentieth Century 
Fund study. 
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Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 
the searchlight turned on current 
world affairs and problems. 


$3.00 for 1 Year—$1.00 for 3 Months 
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Against Alliance With 


From ANDREW CORDIAN 
To the Editor: 


Cia RENCE K. STREIT imagines that 
World War IIL could be prevented by 
“Union of the United States with Eng- 
land” and asserts in his article in the 
May 11 issue of The New Leader that 
“the surest road to peace is for the free 
nations to put the great bulk of the 
world’s power decisively behind this 
guarantee by Union while they can, and 
to keep extending this policy until all 
power is thus peacefully governed.” 

All rulers from the ancient kings of 
Babylon and Assur up to Adolf Hitler 
imagined in like manner that peace could 
be attained by the “para bellum system,” 
i.e., power politics, of course with the 
mental! reservation to attain world domi- 
nation, but all failed. Their splendid, 
powerful armies dwindled down to 
naught. Only ruins and deserts or 
jungles yemind us of the vanished “great 
bulks of world’s power.” Terrible de- 
moralization of the victorious nations 
before their own downfall was always 
the final aftermath’ of their power 





Armenians: in Russia 1,218,081 accord- 
ing to creed, or 1,173,096 according to 
language (in 1897); in Turkish Armenia 
about 400,000, and in the rest of Asiatic 
Turkey 500,000.” Even the Memorandum 
presented by the Armenian Delegation 
to the Peace Conference in 1919 esti- 
mated the number of Armenians in 
Russia and Turkey at 2,699,000. 


> 
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Britain 


politics. We see the beginning already 
now here, not less than in the cases of 
the other possessors of a “great bulk of 
world’s power’’—certainly ominous symp- 
toms of the fate of both! 

That neither an alliance nor a Union 
with the British Empire is a guarantee 
of world peace or of the attainment of 
such a peace in a peaceable way only an 
Anglophile can imagine. A Union would 
make a “cat’s paw” of U.S.A. We have 
prevented the downfall of that ill-famed 
empire two times to our heavy cost in 
blood and wealth and at the compensa- 
tion of ingratitude. Why shall we do it 
again and then risk our own downfall? 

If peace for America and later for the 
world shall be attained, we have to follow 
the advice of the founders of this re 
public: Never meddle with foreign quar- 
vels!’ This does not mean isolationism, 
for it does not exclude every kind of 
friendly intercourse! 

Only in this way can we avoid further 
losses of our youth and of our wealth 
and be consequently more able to assist 
down-trodden nations than by the waste 
of both in foreign lands. Of course, some 
“investments” of the fat boys may be 
lost. This must not arouse Socialists and 
true friends of the people; rather en- 
courage them, because it may help settie 
our badly disordered home ‘affairs. 

There are ways and means to do that. 
If The New Leader is what it boasts to 
be, it must be opposed to all military 
alliances or unions with non-American 
rulers. 

New Jersey. 
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Personally Conducted Tour — Orson We 


® WILD JOURNEY 


, we t Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY | John Bull, whatever’s not cricket : 
Looks Interesting Enough! AROUND THE WORLD. Adapted| aoe vin® A'bevy of Beitish citls At Palisades Park 


by Orson Welles from the novel| with Britannia’s emblems march 
by Jules Verne. Music and lyrics|\in. Down the theatre aisle comes 
by Cole Porter. Sets by Robert|a corps of American soldiers. The 
Davison. Choreography by Nel-| Indians flee. But the eagle comes, 
son Barclift. Circus arranged by | and in its talons Phileas is borne 
Barbette. A Mercury Produc- | into the clouds. High above the 
tion by Orson Welles. At the audience the gun is aimed. Bang! 
Adelphi Theatre. }and from the upper reaches eagle 
You’re likely to run into a lot of |feathers fall upon the audience. 

things on a journey around the! Phileas is saved. 

world, and Orson Welles has as- As Phileas, Arthur Margetson 

sembled a grab-bag assortment | does an excellent job. But there 

for his current spectacle at the | aren’t enough such moments to fill 

Adelphi. To supplement the 29)the evening. Children will prob-|’ af ~« 

stage scenes are some half- dozen | ably enjoy the show immensely. baal 

motion picture moments, with the | They’ll follow the story almost as Mey 

screen characters stepping out of ,eagerly as a movie of the book. 

the film into the stage, as Phileas} (Why not a movie, Orson? That 

Fogg takes his valet Passepartout | should be good!) They’ll have a = poe 

through a_ pot-pourri of excite-|great time with the tumblers of| a 

ment. Trailing them around the! | the circus. And the old magic will Art Mooney (above) and 

world are Molly Muggins, the|to them seem new. But the average} yer at Palisades for a Vaid 

nursemaid beloved of the valet; | adult knows that, in these days, it engagement, 

and Double- dealing Dick a “eop- | 'takes much less time and fury to} —— : 

per’s knark,” police spy and thief,|get around the world. 4 

intent upon fixing his own bank! —_—___———_— TOMMY TUCKER BAND. 

robbery upon the imperturbable!"THE WELL GROOMED BRIDE'|""ONE MORE TOMORROW’ 

gy | AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT] HELD OVER AT STRAND 

- ri ae Aaa Benet Olivia De Havilland, Ray Mil-| Tommy Tucker and his “Tad 

atin ear ~doaat rae pn oy jland and Sonny Tufts are co- Time” Orchestra head the N 

cian, is played by. Orsen Welles | starr: 1 in Paramount’s “The Well York Strand stage show for In a 

i, cin seen otter tm pro. | Groomed Bride,” which came to the}third week, with vocalists D 

io tan teak oe aa de te of the Brooklyn Paramount |? rown, Kerwin _ Somerville, 

aie tke dale Sex the hee. ealtien Theatre, Flatbush and DeKalb\the Three Two Timers, and } oN WH 

: : 4 Aves. “They Made Me a Killer,”;Kimker on drums. Also featy 

a Pine-Thomas Paramount release|}on stage are Steve Evans, oma ‘A FO 

fashioning Verne; he moves with with Robert Lowery and Barbara diai.; The Chords, musical mim IAL | 
: ; . eels Britton, is the second feature on}and the Three Ross Sisters, low 3 

gusto and glee — sidetracking Hie Dette 6 “On Wh 

Phileas on an elephant in an In-| ‘© Program. ei ae acrobatic trio. : ood’s ne 

dian forest; plying Passepartout \ = = os = => = 7" ia Lee, h 

with opium in a Hong-Kong den; is said 

foal off-stage to pull a live]) PARAMOUNT presents | oeee 


, m’s hits 
duck from under the coat of an a otens | 


Natalie Bodanya, brilliant young lyric soprano of the Metropolitan |; cent spectator in the fourth! ¥ 4 
Opera and the City Center Opera Companies, ~ time out to — row. If the pressure of one per-|) BARBARA STANWYCK ] ache 
four-handed piano with Teddy Wilson, famous Negro jazz pianis sonality could put over a show, | ‘ see 
Miss Bodanya and Mr. Wilson will appear on the same program for) Qrson Welles would do it. ROBERT CUMMINGS Med “i 
the Carnegie pops Thursday evening, June 13th, at Carnegie Hall. Unfortunately for “Around the | Dy Writ 
— aes World,” Broadway likes to be per- as overci 

LAST MUSIC I stress what may seem a detail suaded, not pulled. Even the others DIANA LYNN He Ia addit 
“SWAN SONG.” By Ben Hecht | because it is typical. The play is in the age emg seem - ring cana Bs theme 
“and Charles MacArthur. Staged concocted, not felt. The authors|!S Orson’s - ow, and let him have een anot 

by Joseph Peviin. Presented by | have tried to refashion an older it. The Cole Porter music ?s fair, 


: Hess. The 

i Clein. At the Booth Theatre.|Play to fit little Jacqueline; the a his _— are pretty bad; and } 66 ene” 
Plays about genius are trouble- | Program note says they “freely ad- na Megan. flay ste nal seca og Be con far 
scene thinas: the audience must {mt she ie the principal reason” , Prise and an intrusion. In the hn ald the e 


aot et tenet : . She is doubt-}"Ush across the continent, wit Negro 
first be persuaded that the char-| they t ok it in hand st at « bridge that . yet 
. Gwar Gong” |less a charming, as a talented,|Storm at sea, a bridge tha col- | i nel 
te y*- "eon a ge end child But in Sheen Song” she oe behind the train, an El \ In Person situat 
wre are iree suc “ne ac e S. | ¢ 7 5 . - ; ndian suttee (burning of t e |] 
> aestr t ite in his |#ets a strong dose of poison. Two . . . . G G R 
re qu! nan murders—one five years before, widow with he or late es ! L E N A Y 
yg only teaching piano to those | one of the innocent old gardener, oan “ American Indian } ol 
tgges Toa he finds the spark; one who could not bear to see even his | UP— -. nas patience to linger r and the Casa Loma Or chestra 
such little sparkler, now five years |oses die—mark the path toward | "The “ecg I (" 
lead; the new find, a twelve-year- | her own destruction. And she re- | hoth poorly ar fanged and with- | fouhering 
. ’ ’ a — rrange ne 1 j 
old who is to replace the lost lady. | Covet» » despite it all. Perhaps little : 3 ‘“ ” ry ss ! 
"ie ake‘ azept the ‘fatto [secutive wil recover from gna |ovt any tenes of hon dancing ic) “FATS” DANIELS pone cana 
. - : | done in rts 0 e world we |?" T 
as stars of the keyboard, the |play J. T. S. are in the ¥ RONNIE DAYTON 
eet Seve us a mae first act - ~seemess 70 OPEN At times the sheer audacity of a é plus plus 
du adulation and reminiscen ° scene catches the fancy. The fall-|¥ “ ; 
talk. = aa a .. the LATE IN JUNE ing bridge—like the circus and the EUGENIE BAIRD ° LARRY STORCH 
peers y- itt . _ = — os magician’s tricks—is old routine 4 plus 
resh from her Town a 


re- Having settled on the name of ‘of earlier theatre days, and Was 
tr THE FOUR EVANS 


cital); she plays lively snatches|“Icetime” for their new revue at|much better done when 
Welles was too young to remember. ; And as an Extra Added Attraction! 








it for his own verve and drive of 
energy. Orson has enjoyed re- 














that make us wish we were at athe Center Theatre, Sonja Henie 
concert hall instead of a theatre and Arthur M. Wirtz have signed | But the utter calm of the English- | 
but at the first real hearing ac-| Jimmy Littlefield and John M.|man, Paijeas Fogg, whatever his | LO U ] Ss J '@) R D A N 
corded the child in the play, she| Fortis to furnish the music and| peril, gives rise to good moments. 
collapses from a dose of poison | lyrics for the production. The pair, (One is is reminded of that ill-fated 


e ° 
administered by the dead girl’s|\who also did the seore of the Cen-| musical in which the hero, a and His Famous Tympany Five 
brother, who feels he is the only |ter’s previous show, “Hats Off to ing in a cannibal’s kettle, sings 
genius that he should be fostered.|Ice,” will provide eight new num-|“No matter how hot a spot he’s in, MIDNiITE FEATURE NIGHTLY 

The Hecht-MacArthur pace has/bers, including a lilting ballad, | an Englishman keeps cool,” and— 1 


slackened; their dialogue, too, is “Wonderful You,” which promi ses|\in spite of the fire blazing under | NOW PARAMOUNT TIMES SQUARE M 
dull. .. music critic hang ow! sup-' to be heard often on the air waves. |it, reaches down in the pot and 16 Doors Open 8:30 A™ 
posedly caustic remarks, and is a Musica] direction of “Icetime,”|lifts up a piece of ice!) Phileas = 2. 2s. ~. 2. 2 oe 2 & 
butt for musicians’ scorn; but it) which is scheduled to open late this| Fogg, on Bald Mountain, where ~ : ———_—_—_—_ — 

is really their world of the theatre) month, is by David Mendoza and|the Indians have set him as st menace 
the authors have in mind. Thus special arrangements by Paul Van | sacrifice to the great bald eagle, 


ee oe ee eee Slane |sings “Where the air is full of old | “YES. ”” Youll Love the Picture! 
maestro’s daughter—someone says 7 surmeeniamanne \ 
MAUREEN DICK HARRY 














that critics are only interested fn pocseSeSet 
first nights. This is a passable MGM's Romantic New Masieal! 


agence gh Ef ag Bay He “TWO SISTERS O'HARA * HAYMES * JAMES 








runs, they do not have “first In Person 
nights”: the play on words belongs 


to the theatre, not the concert 9 Those Sensational Zanies of 
hall. As everyone in the play deals Stage, Screen and Radio 
vith music, the line is phony. 
The Maaiities 
P. BROOKLYN 1 


Kathryn Grayson : IN TECHNICOLOR 
Flatbush and De Kol June Allyson Miriam Lavelle | ee 
PARAMOUNT presents 


Directed by GREGORY RATOFF Produced by GEORGE JE 
. . e | 

OLIVIA DeHAVILLAND Lauritz Melchior * IN PERSON *——™ 
RAY MILLAND 


| i r Grace Barrie 
SONNY TUFTS | Jimmy Durante 7 


Starring 





: wagons sow . Count Basie aNp nis ORCHESTRA 
CTHe Wee on teee tee Sax teehee i || RAY SAX - THE PETERS SISTERS 
GROOMED and Harry Crane 

BRIDE" 


Additional Dialogue by James O'Hanlon Buddy Morrow \ EXTRA! 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture N ~ J 
hncanh as Sana tea AND HIS ORCHESTRA | GENE SHELDON 
plus 
“THEY MADE ME 
A KILLER” 











Produced by JOE PASTERNAK 


coo. CAPITOL sroanway « 510 street SI} Now! FRO X Canes ‘upee 


7th AVE. 
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®"THE BRIDE WORE BOOTS” 
Sonny Tufts and Percy Kilbride 
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In a scene from Paramount’s “The Well Groomed Bride” 
at the Brooklyn Paramount. 








ON WHITMAN AVENUE" 





ville, 







) fea! Un 

Ans, ¢9 ‘A FOR INTER- 

al mimi IAL HARMONY 

a “On Whitman Avenue,” Maxine | 

_ lood’s new drama featuring Can- |} 
gies Lee, has turned the corner and 


is said has become one of the 
m’s hits. Whenever a play states 
serious theme, as this one makes 
plea for tolerance and fairness 
minorities, it’s usually neglected 
theatre-goers in favor of so- 
led “light entertainment.” But 
Dn Whitman Avenue,” it is said, 
s overcome this handicap. 
ime In addition, the strong appeal of 
ls theme on racial harmony has 
another reason for its suc- 
ss, The story of “On Whitman 
venue” is of a white, Anglo- 
wn family torn tragically apart 
y the conflict within itself over 
Negro family that had become 
it neighbors—and it is clear 
situation would have been the 
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fra P THE MUSIC HALL HIT 


om @ CAROUSEL 


Music Vd RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 

















OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Orcted by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with Harold Keel, Iva Withers 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 

tine Johnson. Jean Casto 
ArCond. MAJESTIC Theatre 
Mth St. West of B'way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees mines Thursdays and Saturdays 


CH 





The Musical Hit! 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on lee pe Peer” ‘Green Grow 
ilacs 
Music *, moans, RODGERS 
» 08 Book and Lyrics 
CAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Otected by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
ha en by AGNES de MILLE 
He ane ty - Joseph Buloff 
ane Watson - Ruth Weston 
St. JAMES Thea., 44th hy of B'way 
a 8 ST. JAMES Theatre | 
t. West of B'y Evgs. 8:30 | 
nines Thursday ona Saturday 














the 
Meatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
Shon esent 


MT . TONTANNE 


same if the family had been Jew- 
ish or Polish or Italian. So this 
play has a strong appeal with all 
kinds of audiences. Not only has 
it found popularity with Negroes 
and also Jews, Italians, Poles, 
Chinese and other minorities, but 
also with audiences who are of the 
Anglo-Saxon, white, Christian ma- 





jority, who see their own problem 
mirrored in the play. 


Capitol 





OPENS AT PARAMOUNT 


When an outdoor girl marries an 
indoor man and won’t change her 
habits, you have a right to expect 
trouble. That’s the amusing sub- 
ject of Paramount’s new comedy, 
“The Bride Wore Boots,” co-star- 
ring Barbara Stanwyck, Robert 
Cummings and Diana Lynn, which 
opened at the N. Y. Paramount 
last Wednesday. 

Miss Stanwyck plays a stubborn 
woman, who doesn’t see why she 
has to stop loving horses just be- 
cause she loves her husband. Cum- 
mings plays the unfortunate hus- 
band, who hates horses so much 
even horse-radish makes him sick. 

Patric Knowles, Peggy Wood, 
Willie Best and the late Robert 
Benchley are in the supporting 
caste. 

In person the Paramount head- 
lines Glen Gray and the Casa Loma 
Orchestra with Louis Jordan and 
his Tympany Five as an extra add- 
ed attraction. Also featured in per- 
son are Eugenie Baird, singing 
star of the Bing Crosby and Paul 
Whiteman radio program, and 
Larry Storch, comedian. 





“NIGHT IN PARADISE" 
AT CRITERION THEATRE 

“Night in Paradise,” 
picture of ancient Greece, produced 
in Technicolor by Walter Wanger, 
is now at the Criterion Theatre. 

Merle Oberon and Tuhan Bey 
are co-starred. In the supporting 
cast are Thomas Gomez, Gale 
Sondergaard, Ray Collins, Ernest 
Truex and Jerome Cowan. Arthur 
Lubin directed the spectacular pro- 
duction. 





STADIUM CONCERTS’ SEA 


OPENS JUNE 17th 


Tickets for Stadium 
29th season, which begins on June 
17 and ends on August 10, went 
on sale last Monday at Stadium 


Concerts box offices, the number of | 


which has been increased for the 
greater accommodation of New 
Yorkers in every locality. 

The main box office, at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, 138th Street 
and Amsterdam Ave. (AU 3-3400) 
opens at 10 a. m. weekdays and 
noon Sundays, and closes at 5 p. m. 
daily until opening night, June 17. 
During the course of the season 
the Lewisohn Stadium box office 
will remain open until 9:30 p. m. 
daily. 

The Steinway Hall box office, in 
the lobby of 113 West 57th Street 
(CI 7-5534), is open from 10 a. m. 
to 5 p. m. weekdays, and from 9:30 
to noon Saturdays. 

Both the Lewisohn Stadium and 
Steinway Hall box offices will fill 
ticket requests by mail upon re- 
ceipt of check or money order and 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Single admissions for the 
son’s forty concerts range %30¢, 
60¢ and $1.20 for seats on the 
stadium and in the field; $1.80 for 
reserved section seats, and $2.40 
for reserved table seats. A re- 
served table seats eight persons 
and costs $19.20. These prices in- 


sea- 


clude the 20% gover nment tax. 
“Good any night” tickets fcr the 
6Q¢ and $1.20 seats can be pur- 


chased in advance, 
10 or more, 


in blocks of 5, 
at all box offices. The 


LAST WEEKS! 








Mistress nine 


ANew Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by WR. LUNT 
» 40th & Bwoy, Mats, Thurs., Set, 
7 nglB-CONDITIONED 
NOW for SEPT. & OCTOBER 
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Phone AL- 
= in 4.4629. New Leader 
AM ‘Set Department. 7 East 
pe’ Teet, New 


York City 





| Mady Christians - 





RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN present 


Oscar Homolka 
in JOHN van DRUTEN’S 


I REMEMBER 
) MAMA 


‘othryn Forbes ‘Me 
with Richard” wonep - 
Diane Chadwick 
MUSIC BUX, 45. St.. W. of B’way 
eves 8:35. Mats. Thu & Sat.2:35 


















Concerts’ | 


SON 


30¢ tickets are available af the 
Stadium box office only and are not 
sold in advance. 

This season, Stadium Concerts 
will be given five nights weekly: 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. Friday 
and Sunday evenings will be left 
“ree in case of Thursday or Satur- 
day rainouts. 


AT R.K.O. THEATRES 


An altogether different story is 
told in the drama, “From This 
Day Forward,” starring Joan 
Fontain and Mark Stevens, at the 
RKO Manhattan, Bronx and West- 
chester theatres, with the comedy, 
“Joe Palooka, Champ,” featuring 
Leon Errol, and based on the fa- 
mous comic strip by Ham Fisher. 
In addition, the program will in- 
clude the latest March of Time, 
“Report on Greece.” 


“DO YOU LOVE ME” 
HELD OVER AT ROXY 


The 20th Century-Fox Techni- 
color musical, “Do You Love Me,” 
remains for a third week at the 
Roxy Theatre. Maureen O’Hara, 
Dick Haymes and Harry James 
are starred. 

The swing stage show headed by 
Count Basie and his orchestra, and 
Gene Sheldon, comedy star of stage 
and screen, also stays for a third 
week. 





“IT's WONDERFUL!" 
Garland, Jdurnal-American 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN 


present 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In A New Musical 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music & Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
| Book by HERBERT and 

| DOROTHY FIELDS 

i with RAY MIDDLETON 

| Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

{ 
! 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 
45th Street - West of Broadway 





| Evenings 8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





| JIMMY DURANTE FILM 
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100 RIDES: ATTRACTIONS 
EXTRA FREE AERIAL A(T 


At Albee 


AT CAPITOL 

Although the chorus girls of 
former Bowery beer halls were 
usually the “Beef Trust” type, 
MGM deviated from strict his- 
torical accuracy on this point in 
order to offer a streamlined chorus 
in its honky tonk musical presenta- 
tions of “Two Sisters From Bos- 
ton,” new musical starring Kath- 
ryn Grayson and June Allyson, 
now on the Capitol Theatre screen. 

Jimmy Durante, serving as piano 
player and general master of cere- 
monies in the beer hall, introduces 
a number of his own songs and 
also sings and dances with Kathryn 
Grayson. The story centers on the 
attempt of Miss Grayson to reach 
grand opera via the honky tonk 
floor show route. Lauritz Melchoir 
of Metropolitan Opera fame plays 
a large part in the proceedings, 
with the romantic angle handled 
by June Allyson and Peter Law- 
ford. Henry Koster directed the 
picture, and Joe Pasternak acted 
as producer. 

The stars-in-person half of the 
bill is handled by the Ritz Bros., 
songstress Gracie Barrie, the Max- 





Joan Fontaine and Mary Stevens 
“From This Day Forward” 
at 


in 
R.K.O. Albee Theatre. 


vow 











| ( MANHATTAN 





ellos, acrobats, Miriam Lavelle, | promod ALL BRIDES ARE 
dancer, and as an extra added {| couceum BEAUTIFUL... 
attraction, Buddy Morrow and his || §)s street pr cad stn tuts 
Orchestra, featuring Carl Denny || seh street 
Universal’s | and Johnny McAfee. pach 
125th ST. 
‘ART MOONEY AND BAND | cece 
A HIT AT PALISADES PARK— | —— 
OTHER FEATURES BRONX 
Art Mooney and his orchestra |] caste Hit 
| have been held over for a limited || chester 
engagement at Palisades Amuse- || FORDHAM 
ne ee N. - Axt’s appearance | somos AN RKO RADIO PICTURE 
ast week and over e holiday || pewwam 
weekend met with such great suc-!|rovat Joseph CALLEIA-Osa MASSEN 
cess that his engagement was ex- || WESTCHESTER and 2~ feature 


tended. It seems that Art and his| 
band still rate as one of the na- 


wr. veRnON “JOE PALOOKA, CHAMP’ 


























LEON Joe OE 
tions top bands both for listening WHITE PLAINS oROL © KIRKWOOD « LOUIS 
and dancing. Featured with Art Kaman 
and his crew is the lovely singing | (grooxiyn TWEFA 
trio, the — oe 7 and the — hontaat meen! : 
orchestra play for the free stage || ovK 
show and for free dancing under creenron PERRY COMO 
the stars every night at the Pali- aaa VIVIAN ber BLAINE 
sades Park Casino. Alternating || ogpHeum 
with Art and his boys is Russ |] prospect CARMEN MIRANDA 
Irwin and his orchestra at the mon, DENNIS O'KEEFE 
Casino. CONEY 1StAN® 

Another hold-over at the popular || Queens 
Jersey fun center is Harold Barnes, = § 
24-year-old artist of the tight wire. eens 
This appearance at Palisades Park STRAND 
marks Barnes first public appear- socuawav coy 
ance since his recent discharge MANHATTAN rae 

Ea 

a y —- In se » SOLONAL, LOSE YOUR MIND TO SAVE YOUR LIFE! 
rilliant ac arnes performs One — 
of the most difficult stunts ever en VINCENT PRICE 
accomplished on the tight wire. He |||" sasus: ‘SHOCK 
performs a double somersault in]}} .ccor pace 
mid-air without the aid of an um- (Bes | =» LYNN BARI - FRANK LATIMORE 
brella or other balancing devices. 
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42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Term'}) 
46th Street and Broadway 


ACTUAL NAZI HANGED 


KARL HERMANN FRANK, MURDERER OF LIDICE 
EMBASSY = Ess 


AT 42nd, 50th AND “72nd ST. ~- EMBASSY’S ONLY: 
“WANTED—MORE HOMES” - Latest March of Time 











BETTE DAVIS 


"A STOLEN LIFE" 


GLENN FORD .. DANE CLARK 


WALTER BRENNAN CHARLIE RUGGLES 
Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT 


H 0 L L Y W 0 0 Broadway at Sist Street 


CONTINUOUS 

















Ann Sheridan - Dennis Morgan - Jack Carson 
Alexis Smith - Jane Wyman 
IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


"ONE MORE TOMORROW 


* IN PERSON * 
TOMMY TUCKER and His Orchestra 


PLUS - 


THE THREE ROSS SISTERS ¢ STEVE EVANS 


STRAND 











BROADWAY at 47th STR. 
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Totalitarian or Democratic World 


Democracy Endangered at Home and Abroad 


By Samuel Shore 


Vice-President of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 














The following speech was delivered at the Liberal Party dinner. Fifteen 
hundred representatives of trade unions, friendly organizations, etc. were present 


to support the forthcoming campaign of the party. 





ORE than a year has passed 
M since the war ended, But there 
is no peace,in sight. Suspicions 
and antagonisms are multiplying among 
the Allies of yesterday. Every inter- 
national 
aggravates the deadlock among the Big 
Powers. 
Only if the United States, as the 
world’s leading power, will display 


conference emphasizes and 


initiative and vigor in pursuing a firm 
democratic foreign policy based on the 
Atiantic Charter and the Four Freedoms 
will peace be assured. 

More than eighteen months ago, the 
Liberal Party foresaw the danger of 
powtr politics and in a letter to the late 
President Roosevelt fered ai con- 
structive program to eliminate spheres 
of influence and to insure a just, endur- 
ing peace. This is the key to world 
security—to the future of mankind, 

The threat to freedom and democracy 
is mounting, not only abroad, but at 
home. Reaction is on the march. The 
rights for which millions of our sons 
fought are in danger. It is an acute 
langer that has cut across political 
party lines. The danger comes from 
greedy big business and certain Repub- 
lican and Democratic reactionaries in 
Congress. In recent days, it has invaded 
other branches of our government. No 


progressive legislation is being put on 


tM 


FIR Je JE J : 


The Most Penetrating Novel of Our Time 


— AT NOON 


By ARTHUR KOESTLER 


Arthur Koestler is the most discussed social novelist of our time. His 
novel of the Spartican revolts, THE GLADIATORS, made the literary 
His SCUM OF THE EARTH was a 
devastating indictment of the Nazis. 
DEATH won overwhelming critical acclaim. And with DARKNESS 
AT NOON, Koestler startled the world into recognition of his brillance. 
If you have not yet read this classic of our times, or if you want 
a copy of your own for a permanent place in your library, here is your 


chance to get the novel FREE! 


world sit up and take notice. 


| 
MAIL subscription. 
THIS | Address . 


ALL YOU NEED TO DO IS SEND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION! 


You Can Send a Subscription to Another 
Person, Library or Organization, and 
Receive the Novel Yourself! 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th St, New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of Koestler's DARKNESS 
AT NOON. Enclosed you will find three dollars for one NEW 





the statute books to meet the complex 
problems of reconversion, to insure a 
square deal for the veterans, to secure 
decent housing, to stop sky-rocketing 
prices, and to uproot racial bigotry and 
discrimination, 

Class favaritism, prejudice and parti- 
sanship are permeating the outlook and 
practices of many of our legislators and 
highest government officials. While 
Congressmen vie with each other in 
rushing through the vicious Case anti- 
labor bill and proposals to draft labor 
and impose servitude on the workers 
even in peace time, big business defies 
government agencies with impunity. The 
oil oligarchs, the motor magnates, the 
steel kings and the railway barons have 
deliberately and systematically rejected 
and defied government agencies and rul- 
ings. They have cynically turned a deaf 
ear to the most persistent pleas of tha 
Chief Executive and his representatives. 

This offensive of reaction is aimed not 
only at the ranks of organized labor. 
It is aimed at the very heart and soul 
of democracy, at the basic rights of the 
American people, at our country’s liberal 
traditions, and at the _ progressive 
achievements of the New Deal years. 
Every liberal knows that there can be 
no true democracy without a vigorous 
and effective organized labor movement, 
Every forward-looking worker knows 
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Truman Greets Liberal Party sei 
Pres. Truman addressed the following telegram to Samuel Shore | na - 
. 1] 
M, heartiest greetings to the Second Annual Dinner of the Libera} Party, | ag 
You are gathered at a most crucial moment in the life of nations and Peoples, 4 dal 
The forces of freedom have shown that they can out-produce and out-fight the | work € 
regimented hordes of despotism. Without this victory democracy could never dore | 
survive. But even this brilliant and vital victory is not enough. | New Y 
Now that we are assured of the ability of democracy to survive, we mys | Rand 
| face the next great test. We must make democracy thrive. Only then can the <s 
triumph of the democratic way of life be real and complete.’ Only then can the New 
people of every country—vanquished and victor alike—fully enjoy freedom from | pons 
the fear of tyrannical dictatorship imposed by political monopolists; freedom | he giv 
from want imposed by economic royalists; freedom from the threat to peace Drive | 
and the menace of aggression and war; freedom of worship unhindered by State effort 
or military control and freedom of press and association. Only then can the David 
labor and truly liberal forces be free to organize themselves into bona fide unions from 
and into differing political parties. splend 
; i P ber fre 
Never before did our country and all mankind have such great need for nice W 
democracy. Never before was there such an urgent need for the open-mindedness tional 
and the constructively critical spirit and vigilance of true liberalism as there js lecture 
today. There are still many vestiges and expressions of totalitarianism to be Chang 
overcome. Here is the first test and the greatest task of all genuine liberals, Forest 
HARRY S. TRUMAN. July 
City 
that there can be no free trade unions one world be? Mankind could have baj Delege 
without genuine political democracy. me world back in 1939 and spared i. vene 
In this crucial moment, the ranks of self the terrible war, if the freedom 19-20, 
liberalism and labor are thus drawn and loving nations had only agreed to aecey New Y 
bourd together by a great need—to pre- and submit to a Nazi world. We dont prepal 
serve and expand democracy at home want one world if it is a_ militariaei, lh 


and abroad. Here is the mainspring of 
our Liberal Party. Here is the basis of 
its life, its policies and programs, its 
aspirations and achievements. 
* %& 

Tu E issue is not between one form of 
democracy and another. The issue today 
is not between the American version of 
democracy and a different, a higher, 
type of freedom. .The real issue today 
is between a genuine version and an 
outright perversion of democracy. 

A lot of people seem to be chasing for 
one world these days. It is high time 
that we did some clear thinking about 
this “one world.” Many self-styled 
saviors of humanity have been yelling 
from the housetops that the burning 
problem of the day is: “one world or no 
world.” [ don’t think that this is the 
real issue facing humanity. The real 
jssue is: what kind of world shall this 


regimented, enslaved, totalitarian world, 
The only kind of one world we want i 
a world in which all the nations en An 
enjoy all the benefits of democracy ani ; 

can prosper without the fear or th a 


threat of military aggression or war. beeaus 
That’s our great hope. That’s the gul deal!” 
we must live, work, and fight for. afraid 

We of the Liberal Party know taifm cut f 
have a tough fight on our hands to Ameri 
fend and extend the democratic rights amar 
and ideals which we cherish, which have opinio 


made our country great, and which ar 
the surest hope of the world in this Wai 
atomic age. 





The Trial of Mihailovich mr 


(Continued trom Page Eight) 

to death in absentia. Later for almost 
four years I continued the struggle 
against Nazi-Fascist imperialism, in col- 
laboration with the Allies. I returned 
to Bulgaria after this, and for several 
months our organization—the Agrarian 
Party—gave the greatest popular sup- 
port to the new Government after the 
fall of the Fascist dictatorship. But all 
these activities did not prevent the fol- 
lowers of ‘the dictatorship in Bulgaria 
from attacking me and the democratic 
Agrarian movement. I incurred their 
hatred simply because of my defense 
of true democracy and my struggle 
against all dictatorship, as well as be- 
cause of my collaboration with the Allies 
during the war. 

A South-Slav union cannot be built on 
the graves of South Slavs, nor are frat- 
ricidal conflicts among the Balkan peo- 
ples a sound foundation for a Balkan 
federation. The execution of Mihailovich 
would create great dissention and post- 
pone the possibility of understanding 
among the Balkan peoples. 

Mihailovich is the son of the gallant 
Serbian branch of the Yugoslav peoples 
whose struggles for freedom and inde- 
pendence have been recorded in the most 
glorious pages of history. I have seen 
the unequalled heroism of the Serbian 
people with my own eyes in those most 
tragic days of Hitler’s attack on Yugo- 


We must build this party if we wast om 
to build an ever-better future for the ated 
American people—to foster a great, It parts 
birth of human liberty and democracy, happy 
to promote an economy of abundance vay I 
and a society of nations living and work cocrel 
ing together in security and peace, of th 

ee cause 

the G 

They 

slavia on April 6, 1941. Instead of de and ¢ 
spaic and tears, the men and women salg Ou 
patriotic songs in the streets; instesd funet 
of sobbing and moaning, the wounded Actus 
shouted: “Down with the shameful patt fonet 


with the Germans, long live freedom and 
honor!” Such people cannot be bent o 
conquered by force. Tyranny can only 
strengthen their resistance and fanal- 
icism. But tyranny can also create a gulf 
between them and their Slav brothers 

Everyone knows that Mihailoviet's 
misfortune came with the sudden chang? 
of strategy and of policies of his gre 
Allies. Justas he is today without help 
and on the accused bench, he might 
easily have been the accuser. It is of i+ 
tle consequence what the living corps a 
General Mihailovich says today. What 5 
important is what he as a free mar said 
and did in the past. If Draja Mihailovieh 
dies for the sins of others, he shall ® 
come immortal. 





@ The new Yugoslav Constitution § 
almost identical with the Soviet 
stitution adopted in 1936. It provides 
for exactly the same governmetl 
structure. Of 139 articles, 77 are ™ 
without alteration, Article 74 of © 
Yugoslav Constitution, like Artiel 
of the Soviet Constitution, conce? d 
power in the hands of the Presidiu@ 
the “parliament” (or Supreme 
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; NATIONAL 
‘dent Truman’s declaration of 
the trade anions, the action 
ngress in the passing of the Case 
ie and the general assault on labor 
and social legislation by the reaction- 
ongress has given impetus to 
the move for a third party. The in- 
ereasing number of statements by promi- 
nent labor leaders for independent po- 
jitieal action are signs of awakening. 
Social Democrats in several states are 
heing alerted by the National Office to 
immediately survey the local situation 
for political action. The S.D.F. is affili- 
sed with the National Educational 
Committee for a New Party and it will 
work closely with this committee. Theo- 
doe Schapiro, N.E.C. member from 
New York and executive director of the 
Rand School, has been added to the 
National Educational Committee for a 
New Party in addition to Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, vice-chairman of the 
gp.F. Wholehearted cooperation will 
be given to this movement... . National 
Drive Funds are coming in slowly. More 
effort and immediate response is urged. 
David A. Eisenberg, N.E.C. member 
from Boston, Mass., is cooperating 
splendidly. Joseph Bragin, N.E.C. mem- 
ber from Philadelphia, Pa., also is doing 





aries in C 






tional secretary, will deliver a series of 
lectures on “Social Problems in a 
Changing Society” at Unity House, 
Forest Park, Pa, during the week of 
July 15-19 every morning at 11 o’clock. 
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NEW YORK CITY 

City Convention of Local New York. 
Delegates from 31 branches will con- 
vene Wednesday and Thursday, June 
19-20, 7 p. m., at 7 East 15th Street, 
New York City. Committees are at work 
preparing the agenda. Resolutions rela- 
tive to relations with Liberal Party, the 





A Special Meeting 
of the 
NEW LEADER PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
will be held on 
Tuesday, June 18, in the 
Rand School 
| Important business will be transacted. 
| All members are urged to attend. 

















national movement for a Third Party, 
and other important matters will come 
before this convention. . . . Farewell 
Party for Comrades Max Brauer, Ru- 
dolph Katz, Friedrich Wagner and Dr. 
Fritz Karsen will be given on Wednes- 
day, June 12, 8:00 p. m., at the Rand 
School. These men are returning to 
Germany during the month. Their New 
York comrades will give them a fond 
sendoff. . . . City Executive Committee 
meets Wednesday, June 12, at 7 p. m. 
Upper West Side Branch: Social, 
entertainment and turkey dinner to cele- 
brate season’s activities on Saturday, 
June 8, 7:00 p. m., at Rubenstein’s, 444 
Central Park West. ... J Algernon Lee, 
national chairman, speaks every Satur- 
day at 9:30 p. m. over Station WEVD. 
. Bronx Branch: Dinner Symposium, 
Sunday, June 9, at 1581 Washington 
Ave., Bronx. August Claessens 
Branch: Regular meeting Monday, June 
10, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East Tremont 
Ave., Bronx. Veterans’ Meeting 
Thursday, June 18, at 7 East 15th St. 
Returned soldiers, §.D. F. members, and 
sons, relatives and friends of members 
are urged to attend this gathering. 
Plans will be made for activities and 
aid to the S.D.F. Youth movement. ... 
Listen to Liston M. Oak and Joseph 
Dunner over Station WEVD, Wednesday, 
June 12, at 10:15 p m., on “Will Ger- 
many Go Communist?” 





American Innocents Abroad 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
because of the Army-sponsored “Darlan 
deal” in North Africa, and that he is 
efraid of risking his career by a clear- 
cut fight against Communism in the 
American zone without having the nee- 
essary’ backing from American public 
opinion. 


. * 


Waive in the beginning certain reac- 
tionaries of the Col. Keegan type en- 
dangered the democratization of the 
American zone, the American occupied 
parts of Germany have today become the 
happy hunting grounds for people who 
pay lip service to democracy while they 
tecretly prepare for the advent to power 
of the agents of Moscow. The basic 
causes for this do not lie so much with 
the Germans, who except for the Nazis 
sre sick and tired of totalitarianism. 
They lie with us, the American people 
snd our Government. 

Our main mistake is not to delimit the 
functions of the Army of Occupation. 
Actually the Army should have police 
fonetions and no other. Men like Gen. 





Clay and Gen. McClure may be excellent 
soldiers. But they certainly lack the 
background and ability to odminister 
politically the American zoue of Gere 
many and to deal successfully with their 
much better trained and much better tn- 
formed Russian counterparts. The Ad- 
ministration of the American zone should 
be entrusted to anti-Nazis of the Hoeg- 
ner type and supervised by American 
civilians who have the training and the 
sincere desire to foster a democratic 
reconstruction of Europe. 


@ The Office of Information picjected 
by the the State Department was op- 
posed by Rep. Noah Mason (Rep., f).) 
who fears it will disseminate propaganda 
not facts. “It is hard to believe that the 
State Department could ever teil a#)l the 
truth in short-wave broadcasts to Poland 
explaining its partition, or to Yugo- 
slavia explaining its reign of terror, or 
to the Baltic States explaining the exil- 
ing and interning of large segments of 
their population,” Mason stated, warn- 
ing against the infiltration of fellow- 
travelers into the new office. 
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Truman’s Confusion 


(Continued from Page One) 
impact here. At the same time, the 
speech has given a powerful impetus to 
that segment of the labor movement 
which has long envisioned the day when 
labor will move tactically for “a defense 
in depth,” with a political front line to 


protect its economie back line. 
* ” * 


Secrerary BYRNES leayes next 
Thursday for Paris with Senators Van- 
denberg and Connally for what may be 
the final effort by the Foreign Ministers 
of America and Britain to effect a co- 
operative peace plan with the Soviet 


Union. The last time these three Amer- 
icans left for Paris, they went with three 
different viewpoints. This time they ge 
with only one. At least, and at last, 
there is unanimity in the American dele- 
gation. And in the light of Foreign 
Minister Bevin’s report to Parliament 
this week, it is evident that the Amer- 
ican unanimity also includes British 
unanimity. It is now up to the Russians. 
Unless they come to Paris in a cooper- 
ative mood, there will be no peace confer- 
ence this year. But there will be one 
next Spring, with the Russians facing 
the outraged public opinion of the world. 





In Short — 


@ The Red Army in Austria is ex- 
propriating hundreds of houses and other 
real estate and presenting it to Com- 
munists as a reward for service. Houses 
of many Jews are among those stolen 
from private citizens. Owners who com- 
plain are usually jailed. American au- 
thorities have opposed this procedure. 
Property taken from Jews by Nazis is 
considered by Russia as “German prop- 
erty” subject to seizure as reparations. 


BS * 


@ Doenetz’s attorney at Nuremberg 
charged that Germany occupied Norway 
with “tacit” Russian approval. This was 
denied by the Russian prosecutor. The 
fact is that on April 11, 1940, “Izvestia” 
said editorially that Germany’s invasion 
of Norway was provoked by the Allies, 
placing the blame for the invasion of 
Denmark too upon the “imperialists” of 
Britain and France. “Germany was forced 
to «act in self-defense.” commented 
“Izvestia.” 


@ Siatistics compiled by American 
Military Authorities showed that Ger- 
many lost far more men on the western 
front than on the eastern, and the west- 
ern Allies killed more Germans than did 
the Russians. 

® “Antonio Garcia” told the UN Se- 
curity Council that Franco has unleashed 
a new “wave of terror of unprecedented 
ferocity” against the underground oppo- 
sition. Garcia is the pseudonym of a 
CNT (Syndicalist) leader who recently 
escaped from Barcelona; previously he 
had escaped 7 times from Vichy concen- 
tration camps. He said that when polit- 
ical prisoners are released from prison 
after an “amnesty” decree, most of them 
ave killed by secret police. He declared 
that the vast majority of Spaniards are 
as much opposed to Communism as to 
Fascism. 

s ae fe 

@ American labor unions are refusing 

membership to Nisei war veterans, Sgt. 


=_ 


Ben Kuroki, Japanese-American war 
hero charged, and hence many are being 
barred from jobs. He said California 
is cheating Japanese-Americans out of 
their land, on the ground that Nisei chil- 
are operating the farms for their par- 
ents who cannot become citizens. 
tk * a 

@ Britain branded as false the Mos- 
cow accusation that a large German 
army in her zone has not been com- 
pletely disbanded. 

@ The House appropriated an addi- 
tional $75,000 to the Rankin Committee 
to investigate “un-American activities.” 
That $75,000 is worse than wasted; for 
the committee helps the Communists 
more than it harms them. 

oe * * 

@® Gandhi commended the British La- 
bor Government’s plan for Indian inde- 
pendence, which rejected the Moslem de- 
mand for Pakistan. 

’ us * 

@ The US Supreme Court upheld the 
contention of organized labor that a 
veteran is not entitled to super-seniority 
when returning to a prewar job. A vet- 
eran retains just the seniority he held 
when he was drafted, and no more. Non- 
veterans with greater seniority cannot 
be laid off to create jobs for returning 
soldiers. 

@ Sixty-five Peruvian Japanese, fore- 
ibly brought from South America to the 
United States after their property was 
confiscated by wartime laws, and in- 
terned at Santa Fé, N.M., are now faced 
with deportation to Japan against their 
will. The U.S., which brought them in, 
contends that their entry was without 
visas and immigration clearance papers 
and thus illegal! The Civil Liberties 
Union is protesting the case. 

* * * 

@ The United States Army has hired 
Filipino seamen as messmen and to do 
other dirty jobs at the annual wage of 
$240. 
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William Henry Chamberlin has lejt on a trip to 
Europe. As a correspondent of ‘THe New LEADER he 
will Britain, ltaly. and Ger- 
many, and will send first-hand information about 


visit France, Austria 
conditions now prevailing in those countries, u hich 
he knows intimately through his long experience as 


European correspondent 


Trotsky’s Last Shot 


VHERE are several measures of judgment for 
| Trotsky’s recently published biography of Stalin. 
(Stalin: An Appraisal of the Man and His 
Influence. By Leon Trotsky. Kdited and translated 
by Charles Malamuth, Harper and Brothers, $5.00.) 
It is an appraisal of Stalin as a personality, caustic, 
hitter and envenomed, but lit up with distinct flashes 
f knowledge and discernment. It is an account of 
Stalin's life. 


earclr into the vears of Stalin's obscurity, before 1917, 


most minule and interesting in its re- 


interrupted by the assassin’s ive-pick before there 
could be any description of the later phases of the 
Soviet dictator's career. 

Russian 


It is recapitulation of the history of the 


revolutionary movement in the early twentieth cen- 


tury and of some of the events of the civil war, some. 


what narrow. pedantic and tendencious, but occeasion- 
ally lit up by some episode of personal reminiscence. 
Sometimes these episodes are extremely revealing as 
to the atm sphere of fear and suspecton and sanguin- 
ary intrigue which prevailed as between the leading 
members of the ruling oligat hy in the Sovrel 
lithic’ state Here is Zionoviev. for 
to Trotsks Stalin had dis 

Zinoviev and Kamenev. in 
“He (Stalin) could 
as far back as 1924 
etaliction —-of 


“ono- 
talking 


original 


mslance 
arded tris 


1925 


alter 
allies 
end top Val 
raid of 


| 
the part of the 


have put an 
if he had not been 
terrorist acts on 
youll 


But what impressed me most str mols ibout the 


hook is its remarkable dramati quality, Here is an 
old revolutionary pursued in his old age by & tvranny 
far move ruthless and efhcient than the Tsarist system 
had vouth He knows that 


in all probability, ire that at- 


which he 
his day 
tempts have 


these 


fought in his 
numbered, 
been made on his life and that ultimately 
one ol 

He is 


ical associates in Russia have been 


ilempts will almost certainly succeed, 


alone and isolated. His old friends and polit- 
“rubbed out,” to 
use the indom- 
last 
must complete his portrait of Stalin 


kills the 


in a book that is suffused with the 


2 
ippropriate gangster phrase yt an 


itable will drives his sharp pen up to the very 


moment He 
before Stalin's him lo me 


assassin most 


dvatnatir passage 
passion of the Revolution and the subsequent struggle 
the break in’ the 


Among the last sentences one reads: « 


for power is sudden 


incomplete 
introduction. 
“Stalin took possession ol power, nol with the 

aid of personal qualities. but with the aid of an 
Stalin did 


the machine bul took posession of it 


impersonal machine. not create 
lor this, 
exceptional and special qualities were necessary. 
But they were not the qualities of the historic 


thinker 


had grown out of ideas. Stalin’s first qualification 


initiatoy writer or orator. ‘The machine 


was a contemptuous altitude toward ideas. The 
idea had... . 
Aud here the blow of fell, 


diagnosis remained incomplete, although provocatively 


Stalin’s assassin the 


interesting. The old revolutionary died like a soldier 
in a hopeless outpost, keeping his machine-gun firing 
to the last possible moment. This does not prove that 
Trotsky was right, that his system of ideas was vindi- 
cated by the course of historical development. Far 
from it. But the determination to keep on fghting, 
to fire the last possible shot, lends an element of cour- 
age and dignity to the incompleie book which is pieced 


together out of fragmentary notes in its later chapters. 


* * * 


Ly this last work ‘Trotsky has lost nothing of that 
rare gift of flashing, rapierlike satire which is so char- 
acteristic of his writings and his political speeches. 
He is at his best ridiculing the sycophantic fancies 
of Stalin’s flatterers. 


Taking up some of the tales of 
“the Leader's useful years.” in which Stalin’s juvenile 
talents in singing, drawing and playing games are 
extravagantly praised. he drily observes: 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








‘But not a single one of these attributes devel- 
oped into a talent: Joseph became neither a 
singer nor a sportsman nor an artist.” 

I'ven more cutting and equally justified are the 
comments of Trotsky, himself a brilliant publicist, on 
Stalin’s adventures in journalism: 

“He was far from a born journalist. His 
thinking is too slow, his associations too single- 
tracked, his style too plodding and barren. When 
he tries to produce a forceful effect he resorts 
to vile expressions. ... The absence of his own 
thought, of original form, of vivid imagery— 
these mark every line of his with the brand of 
banality.”. This, incidentally, is a judgment on 
all Soviet journalism today. 

Trotsky has little difficulty in making hash of the 
oficial legends that Stalin was an outstanding figure 
in the Bolshevik movement and an intimate associate 


« 


of Lenin in the pre-revolutionary period, © 
the portrait of Stalin the man as “an” 
with a bomb,” one who knew little and’ 
about fine points of Marxist dogma, but was 
with a consuming urge to achieve personal: 
who may have poisoned Lenin, is substantial 
Trotsky evades a fundamental issue. 

This is how Stalin’s arbitrary personal die 
became possible. Trotsky cannot face up to this j 
frankly and realistically because his own reap 
bility in giving the Russian Revolution a cenp 
anti-democratic, dictatorial character is too areat @ 
too obvious. He remains the doctrinaire P 
for one-party dictatorship and stubbornly defe 
own part and Lenin’s in setting up that lype of 

Recognizing, very correctly, that “no epoch 


past was so cruel, so ruthless, so cynical as our ena 


he fails to recognize the large share of respon ibi 
of his own ideas and political conduct for impame 
that character to the epoch. Sharp and penety 
as his mind js on many points, Trotsky in this 

as in his other writings, is unable to recognize fh 
the Lenin-Trotsky phase of the Revolution, by i 
unrelenting suppression of human liberty and of gp 
Communist political groups, was inevitably prep RS 
the way for the Stalinite phase, when the dictators 
was extended with equal ruthlessness to the pm 
itself and was employed to destroy some of 
original ideals of the Revolution. 
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The Supreme Court — A 


\ June 5 the Supreme Court handed down two 
important decisions, both of them good. The 


first one nibbled away something from the blot 


of race seeregation which darkens our Southland, and 
the second widened the right of newspapers lo ¢ rilicize 
the courts. a 

len of our states have laws which require separation 
of Negroes from whites in transportation, Negroes, 
when they travel, must sit in separate cars. separate 
sections of cars or buses or in separate waiting-rooms, 
strictly 
of Mis- 


ntly remarked. the general notion among 


Almost universally their accommodations are 


second-class. As 


Sissippi, rece 


Governor Thomas Bailey, 


whites down there is that “neither whites nor Negroes 


want it anv other way.” In Virginia, however, a lot 
of prominent whites, amoung them Virginius Dabney, 
are of a different opinion. They are carrying on a 
spirited campaign for racial equality in the enjoyment 
of public service. Because the movement against segre- 
within the southern states, the 


gation is already on 


Supreme Court's decision is likely to have important 
results. 

A cirl named Irene Morgan entered a bus in Glou- 
for 
Baltimore, Maryland. Miss Morgan took a seat near 
the front of the bus 


to move to the rear she refused 


cester County, Virginia. The vehicle was bound 


and when the driver asked her 


Phe 


complaint and the young lady was fined $10. This 


dviver made a 


was the case which came before the high court. 
The 6 to 1 held that 


Federal statute dealing with the matter the case must 


decision since there is no 


he settled on the basis of common-sense lo require 


passengers to rearrange themselves every time an 
inter-state vehicle crosses the line into a state which 
has a different view of race relations would obviously 
result in inconvenience. In the words of the decision. 
such a procedure would “interfere with commerce.” 
Therefore the decision of the local Virginia court was 
reversed and the right of Negroes to sit where they 
please in interstate buses was afirmed 


Tf this decision is extended to apply to trains 


Good Day’s Work 


crossing the Mason-Dixon line, it will immedi 
In the meantime, its-¢ 


will be chiefly a moral one. Segregation is obvie 


assume great importance. 


illogical and wasteful. The decision calls attention’ 


the weaknesses of the arguments used in its suppé 
r 


To this extent it weakens the entire pattern of liv 
of which segregation is a part. ; 


7 ” 


Tue pronouncement freeing the editor of the Mi nm 


Herald from his conviction for contempt of 
widens in an important way the freedom of the p 
to discuss the conduct of judges and the cases whit 


they have before them. It is important that courted 


free of improper pressures. that their decisions be 
influenced by public hysteria. On the other hand, f 


reporting of judicial procedure and comment on ti 


actions of judges offer a guarantee “against 
ference and allow fair play to the good influences 
This 
between improper influence and salutary public 


cussion. 


° ° ” — 
open disc ussion, decision 


The Florida newspaper accused the local judges if 


protecting criminals and of thwarting and hinderig 
The defended themselves 
securing conviction of the editor for contempt 4 
court. It was this conviction which was reversed: 
This reversal is based in 
broadest possible way on the Bill of Rights. 
discussion.” says the decision, “is a cardinal princij 


prosec ution. judges 


the Supreme Court. 


of Americanism——a principle which all are zeal 
to preserve. 
the widest range compatible with the essential re 
ment of the fair and orderly administration of j 
Judges are the last persons in our society to 
for themselves the privileges of 17th century 


Like the former monarchs against whom the 


struggles for freedom were carried on, they have 


some extent asserted the right to immunity from em 
cism. This decision circumscribes this immunity 


thus extends the limits of the freedom of the presi 
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